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A FEW WORDS ABOUT CASUALS. 
sy T. B. L. Baker, Esq., Harpwicke Court, GLOSTER. 


HE “ Night in a Workhouse” has lately run the round of the 
papers, and attracted much attention from high and low. 
Since then three articles in the March, April, and May numbers 
of Temple Bar, have given a larger and more real experience of 
one who, comparatively well born and educated, had sunk to the 
condition of a “real casual,’ and had been received as such in 
nearly every workhouse in London. These experiences have 
created much interest and amusement; but we cannot but feel 
that it is rather sad to use a description of wretchedness and de- 
pravity merely as an amusing and exciting story without at- 
tempting to improve so sad a state. 

[ am not going, as some gentlemen have done, to deplore 
extremely the great discomfort of the Lambeth Casual Ward. 
The bath, looking like mutton-broth, would certainly have been 
very unpleasant to me; but most of the casuals would have only 
preferred to sleep unwashed in their long-accustomed warm 
coating of dirt. The sack for a bed, “ which put only six inches 
of comfortable hay between them and the stony floor,” only 
reminds me of many a worse bed on which I have slept without 
grumbling; the shed, which let in, perhaps, overmuch fresh air, 
would have been preferable to a lack of ventilation ; the stones 
so cold to the feet after the bath, were a needless infliction, which 
might have been altered at the cost of a few shillings; the 
bread and skilly are said to be sufficient, and the work is only 
too light and too easily shirked. My own feeling on first reading 
“the harrowing account,’ was—-* Well, for their tastes and 
feelings they have now little to complain of, and thank God for 
the change!” Does any one ask, what change? I reply, “The 
change made some six or nine months ago, of admitting them at 
all.” Twelve months ago, and for many years previous, the 
greater number of these poor wretches were (illegally) refused 
either food or shelter at all. As a friend of mine said, “I often 
pass the workhouse doors at night, and find a crowd crouching 
round them. If it is a coldish night, but dry, I don’t mind it ; 
if it is wet, and there are only men, I turn my head away; I am 
not rich, and give all I can in other ways. But if, as I often 
see, there is a woman and a child, shut out there in the rain, J 
can't stand it, and have to find her a lodging which I can ill 
afford.” This sad and illegal state of things went on for many 
years, and it seemed impossible to arouse public attention to 
the fact. Now that the grand evil has been remedied, I for one 
cannot find great fault, that those who for years were unwashed, 
unsheltered, and unfed, are now not treated in such a way as I 
with my habits should consider comfortable. 
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ut if Ido not agree with those who — the physical 


discomfort of the Casual Ward, neither can I agree with those 
who point to the bad language, the vice, and the villany of the 
casuals, and say that the law ought not to shelter such persons 
at all. One of the great boasts of England has always been, 
that no person within her dominions needs to starve. None has 
a right to claim comfortable living without earning it, if they 
can: such a right would be equally fatal to the prosperity of 
the rich and the independence of the poor; but every man, 
good or bad, able or impotent, has a legal claim on his country 
for the necessaries of life, in return for which the country has 
a legal claim on him for his best labour. Besides these claims, 
one who is known to be of good character, but to have been 
reduced by misfortune, and not by his own fault, has a claim, 
by right of religion and charity, to not only the bare necessaries, 
but the comforts of life. God forbid that such claims should 
ever be denied; but at the same time all private charity 
should be exercised with caution, lest we encourage the poor to 
depend on it rather than on labour; but promiscuous charity to 
aon beggars is especially evil, as.enticing them to enter on 
and continue im a life of vice. 

The life of a habitual casual is indeed one most injurious to 
himself and society. It fosters habits of idleness and reckless- 
ness, which soon become dear to him though they appear as 
wretchedness to us, and which destroy the health of body and 
soul. One night spent in the workhouse by some poor fellow 
reduced to sudden and unexpected distress, will not do him or 
society much harm. A man who has once got drunk, if he does 
not repeat it, is, after a time, not much the worse for it. I can 
even tell you, that of all those who are once convicted of theft 
for a first time, not one iin four or five is again found stealing. 
But habitual thieves, habitual drunkards, habitual vagrants, are 
all and each a curse to the country. 

Now, how can such a curse be removed? This is the great 
question, and yet it is one which, if people will look it steadily in 
he face, is surely not so hard to answer. 

It is impossible, indeed, so long as human nature continues so 
weak and frail as it is, to prevent people from going wrong once 
or twice. But I maintain that we can prevent a long continuance 
of ill doing in any way, and if we have the power it must be our 
duty todo so. I have, ere now, told you how a habit of theft has 
been checked in some classes, and how the result has been the 
saving of 6000 crimes per annum; but the present question is, 
how can we check this vagrancy, which makes some 30,000 live 
in idleness, supported by the honest and industrious either by 
begging, or in the workhouse, or the gaol ? 

If the prevention of a habit is our object, it is clear that the 
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first step must be to gain a knowledge of the antecedents of 
those who apply for relief; the second, to take care that such 
relief be properly and systematically given, so that none shall be 
in want, none be tempted to follow an idle and evil life by the 
hope of more money than they could gain by honest labour. 
These conditions are usually considered hopeless of attainment 
with so irregular, so slippery a class as the vagrant; yet where 
there is a will, there is usually a way not far off. Surely, if we 
clothe and feed all who need it, we have a right to call upon 
them to show how they are living, and we must take care that 
they have the means of showing the truth. If they have such 
means, we may justly punish them if they refuse or neglect to 
use them. 

A very simple system has been suggested, and will probably 
be soon in operation in one or two counties, which would answer 
the purpose with vagrants in country districts. Every vagrant 
applying for relief at a workhouse will receive a ticket stating 
the name he gives, a slight description of his person, the 
from whence a states that he has come and that to which he is 
going, with, of course, the name of the union and the date. If 
he presents this ticket at another union twenty miles nearer his 
professed destination on the same evening, he will be sufficiently 
well fed and lodged, and allowed to proceed in the morning 
without doing any labour, and with a fresh ticket; but if he 
has no ticket, he will be required to do four hours’ work. Of 
course, some discretion should be allowed to the relieving officer 
to receive into a workhouse any who had walked a shorter dis- 
tance, but from infirmity was unable to go farther; or if a man 
has shown his good will by walking his distance for two or three 
days, he might be allowed a day to beat about the country in 


search of work. Other like exceptions would probably suggest 
themselves by experience. 


= 


Such a system would enable any man really seeking a place of 
work to travel any distance through England without need to 
beg, but would not give him time to call at every house on (or 
off) the road, collecting sometimes not enough to kee 


» him, but 
more often far more than he would gain by honest + ross At 
the same time, the alternative of twenty miles of direct walking, 
or four hours’ real work, would entirely destroy the charm of an 
utterly idle, dissolute life, which forms so strong a temptation 
and leads so many to vice. The ticket, too, showing how far a 
man had walked each day in the are of work, would be some 


proof of his will to work, and would thus aid in getting him 
employment. 


Such a system would also aid in our second object, namely, 
that we could be sure that every man should have enough, and 
At present, each board of guardians make 


none too much. 
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their own rules for the relief of casuals independently of each 
other. In the accounts of several unions which I have before 
me, I find the allowances to vary from three ounces of bread to 
sixteen. The public rarely inquire how much each union allows ; 
and if a man tells us that he has had only three ounces of bread, 
and has walked fifteen miles, we have no evidence to contradict 
him, and it is hard to refuse some aid. But if it were known 
that every one might obtain at the workhouse sujicient for his 
need, and a certificate to show how far he had come, I have little 
doubt that most people would refuse to give to beggars of whom 
they knew nothing, and that this great source of temptation 
would be at an end. This system has been proposed to all the 
unions of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. Nearly all are 
disposed to adopt it, but a doubt has arisen whether the Poor 
Law Board will permit the experiment, and the subject is now 
under their consideration. Some, indeed, urge that if it be 
adopted, it should be by the express orders of the Board, and en- 
forced throughout England. For my own part, 1 am strongly 
opposed to this view. I believe that no new system springs 
Minerva-like, full grown and complete, from any head since the 
days of Jupiter. All require trial and testing and the various 
slight alterations of which experience alone can show the need. 
If a new code of rules were now enforced throughout the land, 
alterations and improvements would become necessary, yet alter- 
ations of a general system are so inconvenient that we constantly 
continue an imperfect system rather than run the risk or trouble 
of a change. Were the Poor Law Board simply to permit such 
an experiment (which would in no degree interfere with their 
existing rules), if it should fail, we might return to the old 
system at any moment—no cost, and very little trouble, would 
have been expended. If it succeed, other counties would pro- 
bably adopt it, various modifications would be tried, call if 
necessary, a general measure might, after a time, be promul- 
gated, based, not on theory, but experience. I feel the more 
confident of the wisdom of this mode of proceeding, from having 
watched closely and anxiously the rise of the reformatory work. 
In 1857 many urged strongly that a general and compulsory 
measure should be passed; yet I believe that of those who have 
watched it, there is now hardly one who does not feel thankful 
that voluntary efforts were allowed to make the experiment with 
the permission, the assistance, and under the careful supervision 
of the Home Office. 

But it will be said that this system may answer for men tra- 
velling long distances through the country, but would not 
lessen the evils of the London casuals. I have little doubt, 
however, that a nearly similar system might be applied to 
these. Such as are merely travelling through London from 
one town to another would show their tickets, and be treated 
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as in any ether town. Those who are resident in London, if 
they are so destitute as to require the aid of a workhouse, 
could hardly complain of a day or two of detention. Let all 
who apply be admitted, suffic ‘iently fed, and put to work for, 
say, two days, during which inquiry may be made of the truth 
of their story, and some place of employment may be found 
for them. It may be said that none will employ them. It 
used to be said that the newly-discharged prisoners could find 
no employment except with a false character, yet for more 
than two years the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society has 
found places for every one without concealing the truth, 
and at least as much might be done for the able-bodied desti- 
tute. The infirm are bound to be provided for by the poor 
rates, and not by turning them out to beg. Whether they 
should be maintained in a workhouse in London or in one in 
the country, where space and air would be more easily pro- 
curable, would be a question of detail; but the principle that 
they have a legal claim on and ought to be supported by the 
rates, and not by beggary, is unde niable. Those who are able 
to work more or less have an equal right to claim the neces- 
saries of life, if they cannot find work by which they can earn 
them; but those who dispense the public funds are in duty 
bound not to waste them on such as could earn their support, 
but are too idle or careless to do so. A certain amount of 
treatment which will be unpleasant to the recipient must be 
coupled with the relief granted to the able-bodied, and this 
unpleasantness may be the less sparingly administered now, 
when men are scarce and labour abundant, than in 1850, when 
full employment could be gained by few. 

But the something unpleasant requires a little thought and 
care. It must be, not a something unpleasant to you or to me, 
or to the “Casual” who came to Lambeth Workhouse in his 
brougham, - a something which will be disliked by the gene- 
rality of the class of vagrants, yet will not injure them in body 
or mind. We must study not our own feelings, but theirs. 
This is no new remark, though it has been little acted on. Mr. 
Charles Buller, in his Minute of August, 1848, observed that 
“experience has shown that the roughness of lodging and the 
coarseness of the fare, while they inflict undesirable hardship on 
the really meritorious and destitute wayfarer, do not counterba- 
lance the inducements which the certainty of sustenance and 
shelter” (without much labour) “holds out to the dishonest 
vagrant.” The same may be said of any attempt to repel by 
harshness of manner, or hazarded accusations of idleness or 
falsehood. ‘The honest man will take offence at them, and often 
suffer severe privations rather than endure them; the regular 
vagrant is used to them, and knows how to frame a clever lie, 
and stick to it, and obtain his end. 
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On the contrary, if a country vagrant be really travelling in 
search of work, the wollen: straight to his destination will be 
the very thing he wishes to do, and the inability to go out of his 
way to beg will be no hardship, if he has a sufficiency of food 
given him in the workhouse. But to the tramp who loves an 
easy, idle, careless life, the steady, straightforward walk with 
only workhouse fare would be worse than work. So, to the town 

casual, the discomforts of Lambeth Ward, with its nightly unli- 

oneal language, has no terrors; but a steady two days work, 
while inquiry was being made as to his past history and fatare 
plac e of work, would, in their own language, “ take all the gilt 
off it.” and induce them to stick to out-door work in preference 
to labour in the workhouse. Yet the very few honest and in- 
dustrious who may be for a time out of work would not com- 
plain of two days’ detention, if a place of honest labour were 
found them. 

It may, indeed, be said that places of work could not be found 
for so large a number as the casual wards of London nightly 
contain; but it must be remembered that few of their present 
occupants would come there when they knew that they would be 
detained for two days. If any doubt this, let them read again 
the descriptions of the “Real Casual,” in the three last numbers 
of Temple Bar, and consider what would be the probable effect 
of such a rule on any of the characters there described. 

But the most important effect of such a system, we may hope, 
would be that it would check that indiscriminate charity, which, 
while it does so much mischief, is yet so hard to blame. So long 
as there is a general impression that the poor are hardly dealt 
with, so long will people give, and thereby encourage idleness 
and vice. The “ Night in the Workhouse” has been, no doubt, a 
very godsend to the beggars, and many a shilling has been given 
to ae ~p a man from the “horrors of the dirty bath in the casual 
ward, which has helped him to get half drunk before he went to 
it. But if it could a shown to these truly kind and well-mean- 
ing people that every one in distress might apply to the work- 
house, and be at once taken in and well fe } for two days at 
least, or until work could be found them, I cannot but believe 
that most of them would—not, I trust, cease to give, but—re- 
serve their gifts for the numerous excellent charities in so much 
need of support, and refrain from giving to any beggars with 
whose antecedents they are unac quainted. 

The effects of such a change of system would be immense. 
Yet the change may be made without new laws, new buildings, 
or cost of any kind 3 and, probably, the very simplicity and ease 
of its accomplishment may retard its adoption by those who 
believe that no good can be effected without a large outlay in 
bricks and mortar. 











FACTS AND FALLACIES CONNECTED WITH 
WORKING MEN’S CLUBS AND INSTITUTES. 


By THE Rev. Henry SOLLy. 


K XPERIENCE in the Working Men’s Club movement having 
4 furnished us during the last few years with several im- 
portant facts, and a want of knowledge of those facts having led 
to the utterance of various mischievous fallacies on this subject, 
it seems desirable to place them side by side for comparison, 
especially as some of the latter have appeared in the speeches of 
leading statesmen, and in the columns of influential journals. 

Fatxtacy No. 1.—* The less that gentlemen have to do with 
these clubs the better.” “ Let gentlemen help the working mien 
to build a club-house if necessary, and then let them withdraw 
themselves utterly and for ever away from the concern, and leave 
the artisans to manage their own affairs.” 

Fact No. 1.—There is only one club in the country, as far 
as I am aware, that has been successfully established and con- 
ducted without active help from one or more persons in a rank 
above that of the working men themselves. A merchant, manu- 
facturer, clergyman, lady, lawyer, doctor, tradesman, or a clerk, 
one or other of them, has in every instance been among the prin- 
cipal promoters and conductors of successful clubs. By -and-by, 
of course, in some respects this will be very different ; but, in 
the present early stage of the movement, no greater mistake can 
be made than to say, “ Leave the working men to start and carry 
on these clubs entirely by themselves.” Of course it is equally 
important to observe that the wroportion of this higher class 
element must be very small. Unless a number of ear nest, intelli- 
gent artisans or labourers devote themselves to establishing and 
working a club, or can be induced to do so, the attempt is hope- 
less. But if you inquire into the origin and continuance or 
failure of the one hundred and ninety clubsf that have been 
started in this country, you will find, I believe, without a single 

exception, that they have all flourished or failed in proportion, 
among other vital elements of success, as they have had judicious 
aid from a few persons of a class socially above that of the work- 
ing men. This aid has often been as wisely sought by the opera- 
tives as it is always gladly welcomed. 

* A paper read before the Social Science Association, Sheffield, October, 1865. 

+ Later returns give a much larger number. 
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It is curious to note how extremely anxious many of the leaders 
of public opinion are to shut out from all connexion with these 
ake persons of a higher social grade. This arises no doubt in 
part from a wholesome reaction against the pernicious system of 
petting and patronising the working men, too prevalent of late 
years, and which has succeeded to the still more pernicious indif- 
ference of former days. But there is a morbid fear or pretended 
sympathy for them on this point, which is fast developing into 
cant. In any shape, the mistake is likely to be productive of 
serious evil; and, whatever its origin, it is nourished, first, by a 
misconception of the position held by those working men who 
desire these clubs in regard to the rest of their class; second, by 
a misapprehension of the nature of the clubs, and of the purposes 
they should serve. Leaving the latter till 1 come to Fallacy 
No. 2, let me now deal with the former. I have already quoted 
from the Saturday Review of August 12th in stating the terms of 
the Ist Fallacy, and in the Times of August 5th I find the same 
mistake, both writers taking Lord Stanley’s speech at Birkenhead 
for their text. The friends of the movement are, of course, much 
indebted to all those influential personages for some of their re- 
marks, which not only have much force in themselves, but which 
will widely stimulate the desire for seeing these valuable institu- 
tions generally established—much obliged certainly, though they 
may wish such encouragement had come a little sooner, when it 
was more needed. But in proportion to their influence is the im- 
portance of correcting any erroneous views to which they ma 
give currency and sanction. The view expressed by the Times is 
much the same, though rather differently put, as that subse- 
quently taken by the weekly journal. In the course of his leader, 
the writer says, “ We have always been astonished that there are 
none [i. ¢. clubs] founded upon the plain independent principles 
upon which men in the superior classes of society have built their 
clubs”—or, as he elsewhere explains, founded by themselves and 
for themselves, without being encumbered with the interference 
and control, or being saddled with the extraneous “goody” 
crotchets, of benevolent people in a higher social position. 

Hereon let me say, first, that happily these have been the prin- 
ciples on which the Union which I represent has always diligently 
acted. We have pre-eminently aimed at inducing working men 
to establish these clubs by and for themselves. In all our publi- 
cations and official speeches we have invariably said we only 
wanted to help working men to help themselves, not to do the 
thing for them. Our motto from the first has been, “ Supple- 
ment, not supersede.” But as these influential parties all dwelt 
fiercely or sarcastically on the folly of attempting an opposite 
course, and as none of them seemed aware that during the last 
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three years our society has established above a hundred and fifty 
clubs, in all of which we have earnestly aimed at making the 
working men themselves the prime movers and chief rulers, it 
may be excusable to mention the fact, and so claim that support 
which on their own principles we deserve. I do not know that 
in this world we should always expect great folks to do justice to 
little ones; but since even the 7imes, Lord Stanley, and the 
Saturday Review do not maintain that consummate ability enables 
any one to dispense with accurate information, let me in the 
second place state, for the consideration of all interested in the 
matter, that, notwithstanding the vast importance of getting the 
operative classes either to initiate or manage these clubs unaided 
by persons of a higher position, there are great difficulties in their 
way. I could take you to scores of existing clubs, and to as many 
meetings for establishing new ones, and in every case the work- 
ing men who want the club would tell us—and tell us most truth- 
fully—that they cannot either establish or work a club without 
some help (not merely in money, remember) from middle-class 
people. A principal reason is, that they have not sufficient in- 
fluence with their own class to effect the object. This’ is not 
right. The men who desire a club are generally deserving of the 
confidence and support of their fellows, but too often they cannot 
get it. There is always a strong party in every workshop, benefit, 
or trade society against removing either their business or social 
meetings from the public-house, and the men forming that party 
naturally employ every effort to resist an enterprise which offers 
them what they do not wish for in place of what they do. In 
like manner there are always plenty of working men, as in other 
classes, who have no relish for the rational amusements and quiet 
social intercourse which the clubs afford, and a great relish for the 
fun of chaffing those who have higher or more orderly tastes than 
their own. But there are few things the British workman fears 
one tithe as much as ridicule. He would storm a battery sooner 
than be exposed to a galling fire of “chaff ;” and the superior 
sort of artisans and labourers in many cases suffer considerably 
from this small persecution when they attempt to lead their mates 
in a more civilised way. But nothing helps them to endure and 
overcome it, to make the club enterprise fashionable, and to place 
it above ridicule, more than the cordial support of persons of 
public spirit and good social position, first at a public meeting, and 
afterwards in the general management and working of the insti- 
tution. Of course all this supposes that the higher element is 
present only in small proportions. Possibly, of course, Sheffield 
working men may need this kind of help less than the artisans of 
many other towns. 

Then, again, those working men who take the lead in any such 
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enterprise are very liable to be obstructed by the formation of 
factions, the growth of jealousies, suspicions, and enmities of 
various kinds. ‘In all these difficulties, the presence and influence 
of one or two men of higher position, if they are trusted by the 
operatives, is of immense value. The whole matter is, in re ality, 
contained in the remark once made to me by a working man : 
“Why, Mr. Solly, we treat one another so much better when 
there’s a gentleman among us.” And surely in all this there is 
nothing wrong or absurd. It is simply in accordance with the 
great laws of Providence and of progress, operating in all ranks 
of s¢ wiety. 
Furthermore, the assistance of gentlemen is often of great 
value, in consequence of the very little time working men have 
to give to the club, or of their want of business habits and ex- 
perience, want of influence in securing talent and accomplish- 
ments for entertainments, concerts, penny readings, te: achers for 
singing, elocution, literature and history c lenses, &e. And yet 
the dashing g writer in what Lord Lyttelton calls the Satireday 
Review says that, after the club -house is built, the best thing the 
gentlefolks can do is “to withdraw themselves utterly and for 
ever away from the concern, and leave the artisans to manage 
their own affairs.” You might as well expect an army to conquer 
without officers. The great mistake so many people make is that 
of not understanding that this movement for some time will be a 
warfare. A little experience convinces every one that the work- 
ing men who are anxious to have clubs at present want the help, 
though not the patronage, of folks in a different sphere, and for 
this, I further believe, we have great reason to be thankful. The 
Saturday Reviewer, previously to the sentence last quoted, says, 
truly enough, that “the mutual isolation of rich and poor is 
beyond all things mischievous and hateful.” Then let us rejoice 
if there are suitable and plentiful opportunities, in founding and 
working these clubs, for breaking down that isolation. The writer 
shows his knowledge of the artisans by urging that it is not to be 
broken down by attempting to make them share the same social 
advantages with the middle classes, or to come under the patron- 
age and control of we althy and quasi-benevolent persons, as the 
writer in the 7imes had done previously. But I hope I have said 
a word to show that this is a totally different thing from what is 
really wanted, and from what our Society has always advocated 
—viz. that genial respectful help which the working men thank- 
fully accept, and numbers of the higher classes of both sexes re- 
joice to give. If persons in various ranks are to have any friendly 
intercourse, and ought to have opportunities for mutual inter- 
change of benefits, where (apart trom religious organisations) 
could we find better occasions for head- workers and hand-workers 
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to meet in kindly and useful fellowship than in establishing and 
working these clubs and institutes? The Reviewer unques- 
tionably hits the bull’s-eye when he protests against the attempt 
to get people of different ranks to enjoy together the same social 
advantages and meeting-rooms as a general rule (which, by-the- 
by, is one reason why it is totally out of the question to try and 
amalgamate working men’s clubs and middle-class mechanics’ 
institutions). But there are a dozen occasions every week, both 
in the founding and the regular operations of these clubs when 
established, on which gentlemen and working men can meet 
together under most favourable auspices, and with the happiest 
results. We can hardly expect a better mutual understanding to 
be cultivated between them, or much mutual benefit to be con- 
ferred, by meeting at the street corners, or even in the public- 
house, while there are insuperable difficulties at present in the way 
of persons of these different ranks visiting at each other's homes. 

These, then, are the principal arguments against that miscon- 
ception which is the primary support of the first fallacy—namely, 
that the less gentlemen have to do with these clubs the better. 
But the other misapprehension which nourishes that error is so 
closely connected with the second fallacy I desire to expose, that 
I will ask you now to consider 

FatLacy No. 2.—“ Working men’s clubs ought to be just the 
same as gentlemen's clubs.” “To have a good working man’s 
club, you merely want a good house in a suitable locality. a 
the doors, enrol members, appoint a committee, let every member 
enjoy himself as he likes, don’t attempt anything else. Especially 
avoid anything like classes, lectures,” &c. 

Fact No. 2,—Workmen’s clubs flourish best when they offer 
some facilities for mental improvement, and make education, in a 
pleasant unobtrusive way, occasionally grow out of recreation. 

I said above that there were two principal misapprehensions or 
misconceptions which led some people to think gentlemen should 
have nothing to do with these working men’s clubs. The first I 
have dealt with. The second, I said concerns their nature and 
purposes. See how one mistake props up another. 

Lord Stanley said, truly enough, that working men want social 
clubs, “not schools in disguise.” But I suppose there are very 
few things we want in disguise, except as children, when we had 
to take medicine. Let me assure his lordship, and all else who 
may not have paid any attention to our numerous manifestoes 
and speeches, that we regard these clubs as primarily, and essen- 
tially, and unalterably founded for social intercourse and recrea- 
tion, for all sorts of pleasant relaxation and amusement, free from 
those temptations to evil which beset other places of common re- 
sort, and from which temptations all sensible working men desire 
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to protect others and themselves. We believe that such recrea- 
tion and relaxation and sociable chat is absolutely needful both 
for body and soul after a hard day’s work; but we see that 
artisans and labourers cannot get it, or cannot get it sufficiently 
at their own homes in the present crowded state of their dwell- 
ings. Therefore we plead for social clubs. But working men 
want a good deal more than that, or they need it at all events. And 
if that “ more” is not supplied, or if a desire for it cannot be 
awakened, they will not seek, or will not long continue to accept, 
the other advantages which the clubs offer. “ The spirit of Lord 
Brougham” (whom we have the honour of claiming as our Presi- 
dent), so far from “ hovering crushingly” over the clubs, as the 
Saturday Review, in its playful ignorance, benignly remarks, 
has exerted precisely the contrary influence, and has invariably 
been of a genial and refreshing character. Had the writer merely 
read the report in the Times of his lordship’s speech at our annual 
meeting, he would have had a more correct idea of Lord 
Brougham’s influence in this matter. Years ago his lordship 
winted out the great primary social need of working men, when 
be remarked that by far the larger proportion of working men go 
to the public-house for the company, and not for the drink. But 
Lord Brougham, and all of us who are engaged in this work, 
know that working men are not children, to be always interested 
merely in amusement, and also that, from the mechanical nature of 
their employment and long hours of toil, from want of early educa- 
tion, of libraries, and of other advantages enjoyed by the middle 
and upper classes, they are in danger of sinking into the condi- 
tion of machines, or beasts of burden, caring for mere animal en- 
joyment, from which all right-minded persons, both in their own 
rank and in that of others, earnestly desire and strive to deliver 
them. Now it is found, as a matter of fact, first, that classes 
and lectures, pleasantly and judiciously conducted, are very 
attractive ; secondly, that if there are no means of mental im- 
provement and of acquiring information at the clubs, they do 
not attract or retain enough of those thoughtful, steady men 
whose presence and interest is absolutely necessary to secure the 
permanence and good management of these Societies. Such 
men care little for the clubs if they are mere “ Recreation- 
shops.” 

Moreover, as I have urged at former annual meetings of this 
Association, unless we succeed in making the Clubs veritable 
societies, filling them with the corporate spirit, the spirit of 
brotherhood, they will never do a tithe of the good they might 
otherwise accomplish, and in many, if not most, cases will come 
to a —_ end. But how can that principle of cohesion be 
developed unless the members are led to feel, first, an interest 
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in each other’s well-being, and secondly, that the club is really 
romoting it? The men who would form the backbone and 
teal of the club, know that its other agencies are wholly in- 
sufficient permanently to benefit and raise their class, without 
something in the shape of education forming a part of its regular 
operations. In illustration of this vitally important point, permit 
me, Mr. Chairman, to quote from what I urged at the last annual 
meeting of the Association, when referring to the influence 
which the establishment of the London Working Men’s College 
has had on the general movement for elevating working men in 
the social scale which characterises the present age : 


“The speciality of Mr. Maurice’s labours in this direction—that 
which makes them mark an era in the history of the working classes, 
and exert so deep and wide-spread an influence—is the development 
and application of the grand old idea of a brotherhood for the com- 
pletest culture possible of its members as human beings—/or their 
whole development as men. He and his friends came to the working 
classes, suffering as they do from their imperfect early education, and 
from their contracted and often deadening daily toil—came to persons, 
in fact, who are often reduced nearly to the condition of machines— 
and said, ‘ We want to help you, and want you to help one another, 
to be men ; to attain to that humanizing culture and happiness, and to 
that noble, manly development of mind, and body, and spirit, for which 
you were created. For this purpose, we must have a true fellowship, 
mutual social sympathies, regular and earnest educational effort, a 
Bible-class, gymnasium, library, coffee-room, occasional lectures, 
soirées, and so forth. Will you work with us?’ It will be sufficiently 
evident, I think, how this London Working Men’s College, therefore, 
differed from all Mechanics’ Institutions, People’s Colleges, Mutual 
Improvement Societies, &c., that had preceded it. Its influence, which 
has already been felt through various ranks and in several localities, is 
evidently destined to increase, like most great vital forces, with the 
lapse of time. 


* * * * * a * * 


“ T have said that the fellowship or brotherhood of its constitution 
and the completeness of its aim constituted the speciality and vital idea 
of a Working Men’s College. But so far as the clubs are to be a 
permanent and powerful element in the elevation of the working classes 
of this country, these will form, as I have already said, their vital force 
also. You may have Reading-rooms, Night Schools, Lectures, Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, Mutual Improvement Societies, on the one hand, 
and you may have Recreation Shops, Talking and Smoking-rooms, 
Penny Readings, Concerts, and Free-and-Easys on the other. And you 
may have all or any of these combined under one roof, calling the esta- 
blishment a Workmen’s Hall, a Working Men’s Institute, or a Work- 
ing Men’s Club, and the said establishment, or any of the separate 
agencies, will undoubtedly do more or less good while it or they con- 
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tinue. But to start or promote them, however useful and laudable in 
particular cases and as preliminary steps, is not the real work now 
before the social reformers and friends of the working classes of this 
country. That work is to help bring into being organic bodies with a 
living soul in each, all forming part of a larger organisation which 
should be filled with a yet higher vital force. You want societies, 
brotherhoods, inspired with the same noble idea as that which I have 
attributed to Working Men’s Colleges, aiming at the completest cul- 
ture and development of the mental, physical, and spiritual life of the 
members which may be possible under the given conditions, yet begin- 
ning with the humblest and simplest agencies, meeting the actual 
social wants of the least cultivated, while offering the means of gradually 
increasing cultivation as they may be willing and prepared to receive it. 
So far as we aim at less than this, so far as our movement fails to be 
inspired with this idea, all who promote it, I firmly believe, are only 
working for a little temporary good, and are preparing successive fail- 
ures which will exert a disastrous influence on all subsequent efforts 
for the benefit of working men. 
* * * * 7 * * * 

“ The basis of a Working Men’s Club—viz., the talking and smok- 
ing-room—is simple enough, and with the recreation department will 
be the principal feature in it for a long time. Nevertheless, that basis 
may nourish and prepare for higher forms—wil/ do so inevitably, if the 
Club lives. . . . . All that I insist on is that, in securing the 
rudimentary, we must never lose sight of the higher and ultimate 
results. If you care only for certain excellent but very limited objects, 
or for ephemeral and feeble institutions, do not trouble yourselves about 
Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes. Be content with Adult Night 
Schools, Penny Readings, or Recreation and Refreshment-rooms. If 
you desire to see organisations capable of permanently aiding the 
working classes to attain that full culture and humanizing develop- 
ment which we have the highest authority in maintaining they were 
created to enjoy, then let us ask you to accept the ideal standard now 
offered. We may be quite sure that the best efforts will fail to reach 
it fully. But, unless we have both a true and a lofty ideal, the reality 
accomplished will be miserably inferior, both in quality and permanence, 
to what we should otherwise have obtained. On the other hand, the 
higher influences will certainly fail to reach the great mass of working 
men unless the humbler attractions and advantages are first offered.” 


May I be permitted to request eminent and thoughtful writers 
to give this view its due weight in their next manifestoes ? 

Fauiacy No. 3.—“If a club is not self-supporting, the fact 
simply means that, with the best intentions, its benevolent pro- 
moters have failed to answer the real wants of the working class.” 
So urged the writer in the Times of August 5, 1865. Nothing 
can be a greater mistake. Yet thus pale scores of other able 
men. No doubt. For it is so easy to urge what all people 
naturally like to believe —viz. that other folks don’t want or 
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ought not to have our assistance; so hard to look thoroughly 
into the facts of a case, and to distinguish the right and wrong 
in a ge nip man question. Let us try the problem. 

In reply, then, to the above fallacy, first observe— 

Fact No. 3.—Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes (as I 
stated in an Appendix to our Annual Report last July) are not 
at present in general cordially welcomed or steadily supported by 
above 15 or 20 per cent. of the weekly wage classes. This will 
not surprise those who are aware of the great opposition gene- 
rally made by working men to any proposal for removing their 
Friendly or Trade Society meetings from the public-house, even 
when such proposal emanates from members of their own So- 
ciety. There is no doubt that the great majority of journeymen 
at the present day prefer the public-house, whether for business, 
social intercourse, or recreation, to every other accommodation 
that can be offered them, notwithstanding the evil consequences 
which generally result from an habitual resort thereto. But it 
must not be forgotten that this preference of the public-house 
is also attributed by the more intelligent working men to the 
unfitness for pursuits of a higher and more refined character 
which they consider is necessarily engendered by the excessive 
and protracted nature of their daily labour, and which generally 
leaves them in a very different mental condition from that of 
versons who have only seven or eight hours’ work in an office. 

lence it has become plain, that for some years to come many of 
these clubs and institutes ought to receive such extraneous sup- 
port as we give to societies and institutions which, though greatly 
needed, are not at present rendered self-supporting by those for 
whose benefit they were established. hell it should be remem- 
bered that to do this is to give aid to a certain number of hard- 
working men, who are doing their utmost to raise the character 
and tastes of their fellows, but who cannot — the whole ex- 
pense of the enterprise. If the rest of their class came forward 
as heartily as the actual members of the club do, and kept up 
their payments regularly, these working men would require no 
help from other sources. Let it never be forgotten that the 
general and permanent establishment of such clubs would be a 
great social revolution among the working classes of this coun- 
try, and that, whether on a large or small scale, a work of this 
sort cannot be accomplished in a day, nor without a large amount 
of help given by those who see its importance, but who are not 
directly benefited by it, incalculably as they may gain indirectly. 
The temptations at present besetting working men in the places 
of public resort—which are all the greater from their want of 
education and crowded homes, and which have deplorably in- 
creased of late years—must not be ignored, in considering this 
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necessity for extraneous support to clubs, until a wider support 
on the part of the working men makes it unnecessary. 

Favuactes Nos. 4 anp 5 I must not enter upon now, as I find 
I should exceed the limits allowed me by so doing. They are 
these: That working men’s clubs cause mer to absent themselves 
from their homes, and that unless beer is allowed in them, the 
will only be fit for total abstainers. I propose glancing at both 
of them at the public meeting on Wednesday night.* But I must 
not close without adverting to one other huge fallacy plainly 
stated in the Zimes, but more or less entertained by equally 
important personages. It is this : 

Phanade No. 6.—“The only two things needful to its [the 
Club’s] existence are, that the working men shall really want it, 
and that they must obtain it as they have obtained everything 
else—in the ordinary course of business, and by mutual help.” 

Now, by the word “ want” here, does the writer mean “ need” 
or “desire” the club? for there is a very great difference between 
them. I think he means desire it, for he elsewhere fully admits 
—nay, contends, in company with Lord Stanley—that they do 
need it, grievously. But do we not know that people are often 
not aware of their needs, and by no means desire the necessary 
means for supplying them? Are we to refrain from — 
those means until they desire them? Are we to say that a club 
must not be established, or cannot exist, unless a large number of 
working men desire to have one? Surely the desire may be 
awakened by presenting something to them far better and cheaper 
than what they now possess. If a man is asleep he cannot awaken 
himself, but perhaps it may be possible for somebody who is very 
wide awake to rouse him. It would be hard that you should lose 
your train and your breakfast because nobody would call you 
when you were napping after an exhausting day’s toil. Or 
because you have lived in unhealthy circumstances, and never 
had a hearty appetite, is that a reason why your friends should 
not get you to the sea-side or the moors, or despair of your ever 
relishing your food in a bracing climate? No; we certainly 
have to offer working men a substitute for the street-corner and 
the tap-room, the means of living like men, and not like beasts of 
burden, and must never doubt that with plenty of patient work 
and loving wisdom, that desire for the dub will be at length 
awakened which will ensure its permanent prosperity. These 
considerations equally apply to the fallacious demand that clubs 
are a mistake unless they are self-supporting. 

Then as to that other most extraordinary demand—viz. that if 


* They have since been dealt with in two of the “ Occasional Papers,” published 


by the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, 150, Strand, W.C. Price a Half- 
penny. 
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working men are to have a club, “they must obtain it as they 
have obtained everything else—in the ordinary course of business, 
and by mutual help.” What! have working men nothing to 
thank other ranks of society for? Have they gained all their 
resent blessings by purchase, or only by the help of one another? 
Tow did they get the Half-time Education system, which they 
feel to be so great a boon? or Sunday Schools? or Free-trade ? 
or Savings Banks? or Penny Readings? or the one hundred and 
ninety Working Men’s Clubs now in existence ? with many other 
considerable privileges, certainly not obtained in the ordinary 
course of business, nor by themselves. Unquestionably they have 
zained some wonderful blessings for themselves—the Co-operative 
Movement and Friendly Societies, to wit; also, to some extent, the 
Temperance Reformation. But they owe the Limited Liability 
and the Industrial Societies Acts, which alone make co-operation 
feasible, to political economists and philanthropic M.P.s; while 
their Friendly societies have been unsparingly denounced as need- 
ing extirpation, and none hailed more heartily the interference of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by a measure for taking a large 
portion of the business of those societies out of their hands, than 
the leading journal itself. Clearly the fact is, thank God, that 
working men have required, do, and long will require, the help of 
other classes for the establishment and maintenance of these clubs, 
whose existence happily does not depend solely upon the desire or 
ability of the artisans and labourers of Great Britain to found 
and support them. Mutual sympathy and mutual help between 
various ranks of society are the great wants of this, as they have 
been, I suppose, of every age. But never in the history of our 
country were they being more abundantly supplied than at the 
present day. 

One word in conclusion, which is perhaps neither fact nor 
fallacy, also urged in my former paper : 

“ Tt is a universally-recognised and most important principle that 
this Union, all Working Men’s Clubs, and the whole movement gene- 
rally, must not only be rigidly kept free from religious or political bias, 
but must scrupulously avoid becoming in any shape or way organiza- 
tions for promoting political or theological purposes. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that when persons animated by a true Chris- 
tian spirit, guided and actuated by high religious principle, devote 
themselves to establishing and working these clubs, there is the best 
chance of their having a permanent and useful career. Nay, experience 
is continually proving that it is impossible for them to have more than 
a short-lived or sickly existence, unless they do secure, in one way or 
other, the services of men, whether of the higher or the working 
classes, who will devote themselves to this work in a spirit of Christian 
self-sacrifice and of religious devotedness to duty—who, in the me- 
morable words of a great- man, ‘ will make a conscience of it.’ The 
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benefit to those who give such help will often be incaleulably greater 
than that which they confer, as many persons of education working in 
these clubs, institutes, and colleges gratefully confess ; moreover, it 
is found, as a matter of fact, that where persons of this stamp, of either 
sex, do so devote themselves, in conjunction with intelligent working 
men, to making a club pleasant and useful to the members, and espe- 
cially to promoting a spirit of genial fellowship among them, there 
working men not only are attracted in considerable numbers, and are 
retained in membership, but often thankfully find they are gaining 
far higher benefits than any for which they originally joined the club. 

” People who have religious objects deeply at heart are entreated to 
remember that this movement, while abstaining from all direct religious 
action, powerfully promotes those conditions which are essential to 
religious life, and prepares men for the reception of all those influences 
which appeal to them as moral and spiritual beings. 

“ In the same way, persons who earnestly concern themselves with the 
political well-being of this country, are asked to observe how great an 
opportunity is afforded by Working Men’s Clubs for laying before 
working men the leading facts of history and the broad principles of 
political philosophy and social economy. Especially they should con- 
sider the importance of the vast industrial masses of the community 
being imbued not only with knowledge of this kind, but also with 
those habits of sobriety, providence, thoughtfulness, and sympathy 
with other classes of society which these institutions so powerfully 
promote ; and so become prepared for a wise exercise of the franchise, 
should they ever acquire it, either by the exercise of thrift or skill, by 
education, or by any political changes. While the Society I represent 
is, of course, absolutely neutral in reference to all such changes, the 
Council deeply feel, and would urge upon all concerned in the welfare 
of their common country, the importance of extending to the utmost 
a higher culture and improved habits among those to whom so great 
and serious a trust, in one way or other, may hereafter be com- 
mitted.” 








REVIEWS. 


“ THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER.’* 


THERE are few social facts with which an ordinary observer of every- 
day life might suppose himself better acquainted, than the position 
occupied in the economy of English society by the British labourer. In 
a society made up all but exclusively of capitalists, landlords, and 
labourers, the position of any one of these three great classes with 
respect to the others, would certainly seem a matter in no way very 
difficult to determine, and requiring no extraordinary sagacity to esti- 
mate. A person accustomed but to look at things as he found them 
before his eyes and to inquire no farther, would find that the capitalists 
were those who employed labour, the landlords were those who fur- 
nished the materials upon which it was employed, and the labourers 
were those who did the work. Whether this distinction was a natural 
and a necessary one would be no business of his, still less to inquire if 
it was likely to be permanent; it would be such as he found in existence 
coeval with himself, which he had continually observed in operation 
about him, and with which he might therefore consider himself to be 
sufficiently familiar. But in doing so, he would greatly over-estimate 
his own discernment, and greatly under-estimate the extent and diffi- 
culty of the question at issue. The position of a motive power in 
human affairs must not be estimated by that which it is occupying at 
any particular moment, but by that which it is capable of occupying, and 
by the chances that exist of its doing so. The social system of no 
country is a permanent institution, and that portion of ours relating to 
the distribution of wealth is so far from being so, that it now retains 
but few traces of what it was some couple of hundred years ago, and 
we are probably upon the verge of a still greater and more complete 
change. From the more extended application of the principle of the 
division of labour, the old commercial system received its death-blow ; 
from that of the co-operation of labour may be expected the downfal of 
our present mixed one. Every portent, every great sign and movement of 
the times, point continually to this fact—that the labouring population 
is becoming more and more conscious of its own strength and its own 
importance in the State, and cannot for much longer be expected to 
remain satisfied with the lot at present provided for it. The ordinary 
observer, whose idea of the labouring class would be —that which 


* The Economic Position of the British Labourer. By Henry Fawcett, M.P., 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge. Macmillan and Co., Cambridge and London. 
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works for hire, and no more—would have but a poor one of the real 
position for good or for evil that it occupies within the State, and of 
the great and anxious interests with which its future is indissolubly 
connected. 

There is another class of persons besides those to whom the actual po- 
sition of the British labourer is a matter of which they are wholly igno- 
rant, or to which they are supremely indifferent, with whom, in fact, the 
question is no question at all, but merely a thing of common observation, 
and the British labourer himself simply an uncouth reality in cordu- 
roys. There is a considerable class to whom he is a type, but a type of 
something which only has existence in their own imaginations. With 
them the British labourer is an abstraction, representative of drunken- 
ness, moral depravity, and all that is vile; or of persistent honesty, in- 
dustry, temperance, and all that is virtuous; a personification, in 
short, of their own ideas of him, or of what he ought to be. Sometimes 
he is a regular demon of hard work, toiling, grinding, sweating un- 
ceasingly, and in a manner altogether superhuman ; at another time he 
is a very monster of idleness and satiety, wasting two, three, or even 
four days out of the seven, and about equally lazy and improvident. 
The pictures issued by the Temperance and some other well-intentioned 
societies and individuals, of the British workman under different aspects 
—such as with a fondness, or with a distaste for drink—are a very fair 
representation of the fancy portraits which this class is in the habit of 
taking of him. Upon one side is represented a ruddy, well-fed, but 
somewhat severe-looking individual, with close-cut whiskers, figuring 
in a most accurately got-up costume with elaborately embroidered 
waistcoat, clean shirt, and a remarkably stiff collar; upon the other is 
a ragged, scarcely decent-looking wretch, slouching about with a bat- 
tered hat and dissipated air, unshaved, unwashed, unstarched, and 
unreclaimed. To this class belong not only many of our public writers, 
but not a few of our public speakers and legislators. To chronicle a 
discussion amongst such upon the merits and the demerits of the British 
labourer, is to invest him with—so to speak—more colours than the 
rainbow, and a greater variability of shade than that of the chameleon 
itself. They are all ready to account for this or that peculiarity, and to 
assign motives for this or that line of action, and they are all quite sure 
that they individually know more about him than anybody else, or than 
even he himself. What the feelings of a real live workman in the flesh 
may be upon hearing or perusing some of the treatises upon himself 
which are continually to be heard and read, we have often wondered, 
and whether he ever absolutely realises that it is he himself who is 
under discussion, and not some mythical personage or speculative 
abstraction. It might seem strange, were it not a fact so continually 
before our eyes, that one portion of the community should know so little 
really of the rest, and either should as a rule evince so little interest and 
curiosity in the constitution of the other. 

To those of the above class, and to those belonging to the former, 
as well as to the labourer himself and to the public generally, the little 
book now lying before us is no ordinary boon. That it is by Professor 
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Fawcett, M.P., is a sufficient guarantee not only of its sterling philo- 
sophic worth, but also of its practical utility 
ness and philanthropy of its design. Its name, ‘‘ The Economic Posi- 
tion of the British Labourer,” precisely indicates the exact nature and 
extent of the information it contains, which is also that the most needed 
at the present day. Too long have we indulged in vapid and sentimental 
talk about our working classes, their necessities, and their wants; too 
long have we drawn upon our imaginations to supply our want of 
knowledge as to their true condition; the time has now come when 
we must descend to pure facts to seek our information, when we must 
meet them face to face, and must see them as they are. 

The “ Economic Position of the British Labourer” is a series of 
lectures delivered by Professor Fawcett from his chair, as Professor of 
Political Economy at Cambridge, to the students of that university, and 
afterwards published in a collected from. One glance at the table of con- 
tents shows the wide range and importance of the matter passed in review. 
We have here an account of the system of “ Land Tenure of England,” 
we have a description of the principle of ‘* Co-operation,” we have a 
chapter upon ‘‘ The Causes which Regulate Wages,” one upon “ Trades’ 
Unions and Strikes,” and, finally, a most important and suggestive 
one upon “ Emigration.” 


and of the earnest- 


Each of these all-engrossing subjects is 
handled in a masterly and exhaustive manner, and yet with so much 
simplicity of expression as to render them clear, even to those pre- 
viously unfamiliar with the economic principles which they illustrate. 


It is the distinguishing merit of Professor Fawcett’s book, that, while 
scientifically correct in every particular, it is yet so popular in concep- 
tion and treatment as to require no preparatory reading for the full 
comprehension of all that it professes to set forth. 

In his “ Introductory Remarks,” Professor Fawcett describes the 
vast increase of national wealth which has taken place in this country 
during the last half century, how within twenty years of it alone “ our 
foreign trade has more than trebled,” and how such cities as Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and other great centres of commerce have sprung up from 
mere villages into what they now are. This great increase of riches is 
no doubt matter of sincere congratulation; but, in his own words, “a 
very different picture is exhibited if we reflect upon the way in which this 
vast wealth is distributed.” . . . “ How is it,” he asks, “that this vast pro- 
duction of wealth does not lead to a happier distribution? How is it 
that the rich seem to be constantly growing richer, whilst the poverty 
of the poor is not perceptibly diminished?” This is the problem the 
working out of which he proposes to attempt, and the solution of which 
he expects to find in the more due appreciation and more full applica- 
tion of the laws of political economy to the conditions of modern 
society. 

The first great question—that of the tenure of land—is one with 
which the public is, or, at all events, ought to be, pretty familiar by 
this time, through the medium of the many debates and pamphlets upon 
the Irish question which of late have been even unusually numerous. 
It mainly resolves itself into the comparative advantages of small and 
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large holdings, first to the State, and afterwards to the individual. 
On both of these points there has been much discussion and great dif- 
ference of opinion, even among scientific men, since the days of Arthur 
Young, who gave his decision in favour of the present system. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett is of opinion that little is gained in wealth by the larger 
system of farming, and that whatever is, is more than compensated by 
the injustice and absolute wrong done to the rest of the community in 
the monopolising the soil by a few, and the shutting out others from 
the sharing and enjoying a gift of Nature. He finds that in countries 
where peasant proprietorship is the custom, the community, taken in 
the aggregate, is seldom less wealthy, while individuals are invariably 
more equally so, as well as more provident, contented, and industrious. 
He finds that the possession of land, so far from being an encourage- 
ment to over-population, has rather an opposite effect, especially when 
combined with laws of inheritance in which primogeniture is unrecog- 
nised. These laws of inheritance are, of course, cognate to the subject, 
for through them it is that immense estates are transmitted intact, or 
are divided into portions, according to circumstances. Professor Faw- 
cett is decidedly against the laws of primogeniture and entail, either 
on the grounds of social justice or of economic expediency. The result 
of the system of land tenure now existing in England, Professor Faw- 
cett summarises as bad as a system of agricultural economy, but parti- 
eularlyhard upon the labourers, who are robbed by it of all interest in 
the land which they till. To it he ascribes much of the recklessness 
and improvidence with which they are so often charged, for, as he very 
feelingly and pertinently remarks, ‘‘ Can we suppose that self-denial 
and prudence will be practised by those who feel that they cannot 
descend to much greater poverty, and who also cannot see definitely 
placed before them any real hope of raising their condition? How 
rapidly,” he adds, “ would the character of this portion of our popula- 
tion be changed if a man could say, ‘ A few years of steady industry, 
accompanied with prudence, will enable me to save sufficient to pur- 
chase a plot of ground, and thus own the soil which I cultivate’ !” 

The following chapter gives us not only a description of the principle 
of Co-operation, but also a history of some of the most successful 
co-operative movements, both at home and abroad. It is full of in- 
structive matter, and of the deepest interest at the present time. To 
the development of this principle, and to its more general application 
to industrial undertakings, Professor Fawcett looks forward for greatly 
benefiting the labouring classes, and eventually for the subversion, 
perhaps, of all other systems of commercial enterprise. In this 
opinion he but follows Mr. J. Stuart Mill, of whom, we feel perfectly 
satisfied, he will not consider it otherwise than an honour to be 
accounted a disciple. 

But perhaps the best chapter in the whole book is that upon “ The 
Causes which Regulate Wages.” Nothing so simple, so clear, and so 
convincing as this it has ever been our fate to read upon the same 
subject. It is generally imagined that the subject of wages, connected 
as it is with the theory of capital, of supply and demand, of value and 
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price, together with most other of the elementary propositions of poli- 
tical economy, is one of more than ordinary difficulty to those not spe- 
cially educated for its comprehension ; and we confess that up to the 
time of reading Professor Fawcett’s book it certainly did seem so to 
us. But it doessonolonger. We defy, we absolutely defy, any one, 
with the most ordinary understanding and with the very commonest 
reasoning faculties, to arise from the perusal of this chapter without a 
clear comprehension of the fundamental principles which, in the long 
run, determine every contract of hiring that is made, and prescribe 
what we shall pay for the clothes which we wear and for the food 
which we put into our mouths. We can conceive nothing more calcu- 
lated to be of service both to employers and employed, and to soften 
mutual asperities by showing them how dependent the one are upon 
the other, and how small a part really individual caprice or injustice 
ever has in the hardships which either are occasionally called on to 
endure, than the perusal of this chapter, in which theory and practice 
are so admirably blended together that the one naturally illustrates the 
other without any apparent artifice upon the part of the writer what- 
ever. Following naturally upon the discussion of the subject of 
Wages, comes that of “ Trades’ Unions and Strikes,” into which 
Professor Fawcett enters fully. There can be very little doubt that 
these combinations of working men are in the main as advantageous 
to national industry as to the workmen themselves, and are a whole- 
some set-off to the tacit understanding which, as has often been 
shown, always exists, more or less, amongst the employers of labour. 
That the trades’ unionists are sometimes guilty of tyranny in seeking 
to coerce others into their ranks, is unfortunately a fact proved, but 
it is a sufficient answer to this objection to them to say, that no 
human institution has ever been found which has been productive 
of unmixed good, and that it is rather unfair, therefore, to expect 
to find such resulting from the combination of simple workmen ; 
moreover, as Professor Fawcett says, this is a blot upon the system 
which is fast diminishing. 

The volume ends with a very remarkable chapter upon Emigration, 
a subject of great and growing consequence at the present day. The 
facts adduced and the suggestions offered are worthy of the most grave 
and earnest attention. Hitherto we have all looked upon emigration 
as a species of national safety-valve, through which our surplus popu- 
lation escaped, thus avoiding the danger of too great a strain upon the 
means ‘of subsistence in this country. Emigration has met with go- 
vernmental encouragement, and we have congratulated ourselves upon 
the number that have gone to enrich other lands with their labour, and 
yet not to leave ours one whit the poorer. It has seemed to us that 
in it, everyone has been a gainer; both those who went to more gene- 
rous lands, and those who stayed at home to enjoy the increased bless- 
ings of their own. But—as is most usually the case—while pursuing 
our great panacea with all might and main, we wholly omitted to 
observe what was pursuing us. While colonising almost every other 
quarter of the globe, it never occurred to us to reflect upon the con- 
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sequences, supposing the inhabitants of some one of these quarters 
should take it into their heads to commence colonising us! There 
are parts of the world where the population is even more redundant 
than in our country ; what if a great immigration should set in from 
these parts, underbid our labouring population, and greatly lower the 
rate of wages? It would only remain then for the labouring popula- 
tion of Great Britain to emigate en masse, and these islands would 
become the home of an alien and inferior race. 

We have thus briefly gone over the ground traversed by Professor 
Fawcett, rather with a view of indicating the real and solid merits of 
his work, than in the way of criticism. If we were to give an opinion 
adverse to any portion of it, it would be upon the unnecessary length 
of the second chapter we should first direct our strictures, and next to 
the histories of the various co-operative movements given in the third. 
Professor Fawcett is well aware, as must also have been most of his 
listeners, that those which he instances are rather more than tolerably 
well-known cases, and that there is one great work, at all events, from 
which they might have been copied verbatim. But no such petty 
blemishes as these—if blemishes, indeed, they deserve to be accounted— 
can lower the great value of a book so generous in design and so able 
in execution. There is not one man in England, of whatever acquire- 
ments, or station, or party, who could not read it with advantage, still 
less is there one who professes to legislate for his fellow-men. Let us 
hope that after this we shall hear no more polished humbug upon the 
subject of our labouring classes; but that those who are really de- 
sirous of understanding them and their position, will avail themselves 
of the very simple expedient of reading Professor Fawcett’s book. 





BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


The First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the best means o 
port © é apt : “4 ; 
preventing the Pollution of Rivers (River Thames). Vol. I. 


In the month of May last year, instructions were given to Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., 
J. T. Harrison, Esq., and Professor J. T. Way, Esq., as Commissioners, to inquire 
into the widespread and serious pollution of rivers, both by town sewage and the 
refuse of mines and manufactories. It was suggested that the inquiry should include 
certain selected river basins, with different classes of industrial employments and 
populations within their range, so as to illustrate their condition as affected by mills, 
weirs, and locks, as well as by the drainage of the towns and villages and adjacent 
lands. The river basins selected are those of the Thames Valley, the Mersey Valley, 
the Aine and Calder basin, the Severn basin, the Taff Valley, and a river basin in 
Cornwall. These districts all represent various and different kinds of industries carried 
on in their respective localities, and the object of these investigations is to show how 
the health and comfort of individuals and public interests may be best protected by 
new arrangements for keeping out of running streams the refuse and discharge of 
sewers, and the possibility of intercepting and rendering useful or innocuous these 
sources of pollution. At the representation of C. Neate, Esq., M.P., the Commis- 
sioners were requested still further to extend their inquiries into the great question of 
water supply; how far the level of springs in the country has been lowered, how far 
it depends upon the height at which the water is maintained in the neighbouring 
rivers, what springs have altogether failed, or failed during the summer. Mr. Neate 
believes that water in reservoirs should be used for drinking purposes alone, and 
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that spring water be kept for that purpose, and that surface drainage of towns 
should be kept out of sewers and taken into rivers. The Report before us relates 
to the Thames, on which evidence and personal inspection have been given over an 
area of 5162 square miles. The Thames Conservancy Board and its powers over 
the commercial interests of the river are fully detailed. The alkaline liquor, as re- 
fuse from paper-making, is one form of pollution on which the Commissioners throw 
light and suggest remedies. 

Land-flooding arising from weirs used for mills and fisheries is a grievance proposed 
to be remedied, and also floods occasioned by the injury to the channel from the 
neglect of dredging. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the Commissioners are of a very practical 
nature, amongst which may be mentioned the following : That the river is fouled by 
sewage from towns and villages on the banks, refuse from paper-mills, tanneries, 
floating carcases of animals, &c.; that the Thames Commission, as now constituted, 
is far too numerous for its efficient working, and that it would be desirable for the 
Thames Conservancy in fature to represent the local interest by persons elected for 
that purpose; that, after a period to be allowed for altering existing arrangements, 
it be made unlawful for any sewage (unless passed over land so as to become purified), 
or the refuse of paper-mills and other works, to be cast into the Thames, and any 
person offending made liable to penalties ; that the Conservators of the Thames have 
power to inspect works, close the outlets of sewers and drains into the river within 
the limits prescribed. It is suggested that the rights of private persons to take tolls 
at locks for the navigation be abolished, that the rights in property on all weirs and 
locks be invested in the Conservators, who should be also liable to maintain them. 
The Conservators of the Thames are also to have power to levy on all waterworks on 
the navigation of the river, to borrow money for public works, for making embank- 
ments, and other improvements needful to carry out the drainage of the river. One 
of the Commissioners (Mr. 8. T. Harrison) makes an additional recommendation, viz., 
that a local tax upon houses and lands within a few miles of either margin of the 


Thames be levied, the local limits of such tax and the maximum rate in any one 
year to be settled by Parliament. 

The maps and plans belonging to this report, in the appendix, are valuable and 
interesting to sanitary and hydraulic engineers; the report itself and minutes of 
evidence is one of the most useful that has been laid before the public, and will be 
considered a basis for immediate legislation on sewage irrigation, water supply, and 
other plans contemplated for the improvements and preservation of public health. 


Notes on Epidemics, for the Use of the Public. By F. E. Anstiz, M.D., &e., Senior 
Assistant-Physician to the Westminster Hospital. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


This little work appeals to the public to waken up the neglected powers of local 
self-government, urging the necessity of our large towns being put into a better 
sanitary condition, but mainly trusting to Parliament and national efforts to meet the 
evils that accompany our present stage of civilisation. Dr. Anstie properly shows 
that the growth of infectious diseases is not a mere matter of local and personal 
interest to those who live in the “ low slums,” but that bad sanitary arrangements affect 
the rich at the present moment to a serious extent. 

In this work a large amount of useful popular knowledge respecting the zymotic 
diseases, typhus, typhoid fevers, scarlatina, measles, small-pox, influenza, whooping- 
cough, &c., makes this work useful, at a time when preventive measures should be 
taken, as epidemics are rife, and cholera threatening. 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


Mortality of Cities in Great Britain in the Month of April.— 
The following table is drawn up from the Registrar-General’s “ Weekly 
Return of Births and Deaths in London.” The deaths are given at 
the rate of the numbers who die in a thousand of the population in the 
course of a year, provided the death-rate continues the same : 


i Liverpool ~ « « « « « 389 in 1000 
i sso... # ~ ae ” 
3. Glasgow . 36 

4. Manchester So « 
5. Leeds. .  — 
6. Sheffield . 30 

7. Newcastle 29 im 
8. Bristol 29 
9. Birmingham 28 

10. Dublin iz 
11. Edinburgh me vo 
12. Hall  — 
13. London 


It will be observed that since the commencement of the year two cities 
have maintained the same position. Liverpool has the highest death- 
rate, and London the lowest. In spite of all that is urged against 
London vestries, it is highly creditable to them that London mortality 
is so low. Next to Liverpool, the sanitary state of Salford, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Sheffield ought to occupy the attention of the 
local authorities. Their death-rates represent an amount of removable 
suffering which, could it be seen in detail, would alarm the stoutest 
heart, and make men blush to think they should live amidst so much 
unnecessary pain and suffering without making a single effort to 
prevent or palliate it. Whilst these tables of the mortality of our 
large towns are read, it should be remembered that the average mor- 
tality of the rural districts of England is 17 in 1000, and that many 
towns where sanitary arrangements are carried out present as low a 
mortality as this. Even this is a death-rate inclusive of diseases which 
might be altogether prevented, and no community in the kingdom is 
justified in allowing the above enormous death-rates to go on without 
making every effort to arrest them. We would earnestly call the 
attention of the ministers of religion to the duty of awakening in the 
minds of their hearers a sense of the responsibility they incur in not 
making some efforts to arrest the fearful mortality of our great towns. 
The appeal is as much required now as of old: “ My people perish, and 
there is none to consider.” 
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Zymotic Diseases in London in April.—The following is the 
result of the returns of zymotic diseases for London during the month 
of April : 

oo _ tn ee 
ee ee, 
Pe wi ae 2 oe ee ee 
Pe 6 oo 6 eae eee 
Whooping-cough . - « «oon 
Typhus a typhoid) os 
Diarrhea . . a! es &® Se 


1102 

The average temperature of the month was 2.4° above the average. The 
average number of these diseases for the first three months of the year 
was 1096. The number of deaths in April is thus seen to be in excess 
of the average. Small-pox is evidently gaining ground, the numbers 
being—January, 67; February, 76; March, 101; April, 112. Scarlet 
fever shows a remarkable decrease, whilst typhus and diarrhoea present 
the lowest number of the year. The figures would seem to indicate 
that we are about again to experience an epidemic of small-pox. This 
is very disgraceful to London, as it shows how utterly inefficient are 
all measures hitherto adopted for the vaccination of the people. In 
four months, in London alone, 356 people have lost their lives by this 
loathsome disease, and upwards of 7000 persons have been attacked and 
recovered. In order to recognise the enormity of the recklessness by 
which alone this life has been sacrificed and this suffering produced, it 
should be recollected that the occurrence of small-pox is more easily 
prevented than accidents on railways. Suppose for one moment that 
356 lives had been sacrificed on the lines of railway in the metropolis 
alone in three months, and that 7000 accidents in addition had occurred, 
would not all London have been indignant and clamouring at the doors 
of the Legislature for aid? Why should they submit to small-pox? 
Will the time ever come when decent, respectable, religious English- 
men, boasting of their civilisation, will see that by submitting to this 
state of things they are justly exposing themselves to the charge of 
semi-barbarism and an indifference to the interests and welfare of their 
fellow-creatures utterly inconsistent with the duties of humanity, to say 
nothing of Christianity ? 

County Coroners’ Salaries.—According to an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1861, county coroners are paid an annual salary according 
to the number of inquests they have held in the past five years. Ac- 
cording to the same Act, a revision of the salary is to be made every 
five years, according to the number of inquests held. The first five 
years having expired in 1865, the Middlesex coroners have applied for 
an increase of salary. The subject of the revision of the salary having 
been referred to acommittee, of which Mr. Edward W. Cox waschairman, 
has published a report, in which, after referring certain questions to 
Mr. Edward James, Q.C., and obtained his opinion, they add: ‘“ They 
came, very reluctantly, to the conclusion that the law was clear, and 
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that the county must submit to the burden thus imposed upon it as 
respects the basing of the salaries for the next five years upon the 
inquests holden during the last five years, but they were unanimously 
of opinion that no claim for possible prospective increase, nor for past 
increase of inquests, should be entertained.” And after calculating the 
future salaries of the several coroners, they concluded by saying: 
“Your committee cannot close their report without expressing the 
strong objections they feel to the payment of judicial services by a fixed 
fee for each case, and especially where it is in the power of the judge 
to increase or diminish the number of cases almost at his own pleasure, 
and without any practical safeguard being provided against unnecessary 
inquiries. It is not fair to the judge himself that such an inducement 
should be offered to him to hold needless inquests, or that he should be 
exposed even to the suspicion of doing so. It is unjust to the rate- 
payers, for it imposes upon them a burden regulated almost by caprice, 
and from which they have no appeal. It is contrary to the practice of 
the entire judicial system of the country, which pays the judges a fixed 
salary, not measured by the number of cases adjudicated, the country 
thereby retaining their entire services. Nor does it appear to your 
committee that the office of coroner is one entitled to an endowment 
considerably greater than that allotted to a county court judge or a 
police magistrate. This appears to your committee to be the more 
unjust, because the coroner is now permitted to perform much of his 
work by deputy, the result of which is, that while the county pays to 
the coroner a handsome fee for each inquest, because it is assumed 
that a man of superior attainments is required for the office and should 
be paid accordingly, in practice a large proportion of the inquests are 
held by the deputies, who receive only « small proportion of the fees 
actually paid by the county to the coroner for holding those inquests, 
and your committee submit to the court, that if fit men can be found to 
act as deputies and hold inquests at the lesser fee, the ratepayers 
should reap the benefit, and proportionately lessened salaries be paid 
to the coroners. Your committee therefore recommend the considera- 
tion by the court of the propriety of endeavouring to procure an alte- 
ration in the existing law that regulates the payment of coroners with 
a view to the substitution of fixed salaries. And inasmuch as com- 
plaint was made, not without justice, of the rapid increase in the 
amount of labour consequent upon the increased population, your com- 
mittee would recommend that, at the earliest opportunity, there be 
made a further sub-division of the districts.” The following is a copy 
of the questions submitted and Counsel's reply: “ Your opinion on 
behalf of the justices is, therefore, requested: 1st. Whether it is im- 
perative on the justices to revise or to concur with the coroners in re- 
vising and increasing their salaries, and, if the justices should decline 
to do so, whether that would be such a ‘ disagreement’ as would entitle 
the coroners to appeal to the Home Secretary? 2nd. If you shall be 
of opinion that it is imperative on the justices to concur with the 
coroners in the revision, then whether it is imperative upon the justices 
to increase the salaries in proportion to the average number of inquests 
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held during the past five years, and at the same rate per inquest as 
before—that is to say, at the rate of 1/. 6s. 8d. per inquest, besides 
mileage ; or whether it is competent to the justices to estimate the 
salary at a lesser rate of allowance per inquest than 1/. 6s. 8d., on the 
ground, as the fact is, that the labour does not increase in proportion 
to the number of inquests, or in what other manner should the pro- 
posed salaries be ascertained ? ? 38rd. Whether, having reference to the 
words ‘such coroner,’ and ‘ after the lapse of every successive period 
of five years’ in Section 4, the coroners for the Central and Western 
districts, who were appointed and the offices and salaries divided three 
years ago, can now claim to have such salaries revised, three years 
only having elapsed from the date of their appointments, but five 
years from the date of the original settlement of the salaries of the 
then coroners of Middlesex? 4th. Whether the provision with re- 
spect to the calculation of salaries in section 4 is applicable to coroners 
elected since the Statute in reference to the words ‘in the case of any 
person holding the office, &c., at the time of the passing of this Act, &c.,’ 
in Section 4. 5th. To advise the justices generally what course it is 
incumbent upon them to pursue in respect of the claims now made ?” 
“Ist. 1 am of opinion that the Legislature intended, having regard as 
well to the interests of the coroners as to those of the ratepayers, to 
require a revision of the salary after the lapse of every successive five 
years; and that the Court of Queen’s Bench would, in case of an ap- 
plication for a mandamus to compel the justices to proceed to a revision, 
construe the words ‘ it shall be lawful’ as imperative on the justices 
according to a principle of construction often adopted in similar cases. 
I am of this opinion, notwithstanding the use of the additional words 
‘and he is required,’ when referring to the appeal to the Home Sec- 
retary, seems to show that the Legislature knew well how to apply 
words of Act when they intended to make a provision peremptorily. I 
must therefore answer the first branch of the first question in the 
affirmative. It may be doubtful whether the ‘ declining’ of the justices 
to concur in such revision would be sufficient to enable the coroner to 
appeal; but that would be got over by an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 2nd. I see nothing in the Statute enabling the 
justices to do more than to have ‘ regard to the average number of in- 
quests held by such coroner’ (which I read as meaning the coroner for 
the time being during the five years), and the amount shown by multi- 
plying such average by the sum of 1/. 6s. 8d. 3rd. I am of opinion 
thet the present coroners are entitled to have a revision, notwith- 
standing they have held office for less than five years; I am clearly of 
opinion “that the Legislature contemplated that there should absolutely 
be a revision after the lapse of every successive five years. 4th. It is 
obvious that the provision alluded to cannot apply to persons elected 
since the passing of the Act. 5th. My advice is that the justices should 
concur in revising the salary, having regard to what I have above 
written.—(Signed) Epwarp James, 3, Paper-buildings, Temple —27th 
February, 1866.” With regard to the second question of this reply, 
it is to be observed that the law, by not providing for the pros- 
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pective increase of inquests, actually gives the coroner a far less 
sum than it had previously provided should be paid for each in- 
quest. This arises more especially in the county of Middlesex, 
where the increase of population is so rapid that a payment based 
on the previous five years, so far from reaching 1/. 6s. 8d. for each 
inquest, does not reach the cost of 1/. per inquest. In the framing 
the Act for the payment of coroners by salary, such a large reduc- 
tion of their income was not contemplated, and as the Secretary 
of State has the power of revising the salaries proposed by the county 
magistrates, it is to be hoped that Sir George Grey will not be less 
liberal than his predecessor, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who, in 
the case of the two coroners for Middlesex, Mr. Wakley and Mr. 
Humphreys, when the Act first came into operation in 1861, in- 
creased their salaries on account of the prospective increase of the 
population in their respective districts. 


Mr. J. 8. Mill on Government Loans for Labourers’ Dwellings.— 
The following letter was read at a recent meeting of the Town Council 
of Liverpool, called for the purpose of discussing the subject of erecting 
dwelling-houses for the working classes :—“* Avignon, April 4, 1866. 
Dear Sir,—The supposition that I approve of the bill empowering Go- 
vernment to make loans for the improvement of the working classes is 
quite correct. If I thought that such a measure would injure the in- 
dependence of the working classes, or encourage their improvidence, I 
should strenuously oppose it; but the case seems to be one of a class 
of cases in which people require artificial help to enable them after- 
wards to help themselves. The taste for better house accommodation 
has still to be created, and until it is created private speculation will 
not be able to find its account in supplying the improved accommoda- 
tion. The hand of Government is often useful, and sometimes neces- 
sary, to start improved systems, which once started are able to keep 
themselves going without further help. I support loans from the 
public for the purpose in question (which is still more important 
morally than even physically), as [ would support similar loans for 
the purpose of creating peasant proprietors, or (if necessary for the 
purpose) in aid of colonisation. I think, however, that the loans 
ought not to be accessible only to town councils, but also to building 
companies, or private capitalists under strict conditions, and on proper 
security, and the bill introduced by the Government gives, I believe, 
the power of making such advances.—I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
J. 5. Mit.” 


The Roads in the Metropolis.—Few people not acquainted with 
London can have any idea of the disgraceful condition of the roads in 
the suburban districts of London. Streets are allowed to be built, and 
there is no authority exercised with regard to the making of the roads, 
The vestries seem to think that they are doing a great public duty by 
not undertaking to pave and repair roads until the outcry of the inhabi- 
tants is so great that they cannot resist. It is more especially in those 
parishes of the metropolis where new buildings are most rapidly 
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erected, that this neglect takes place. Amongst these parishes, 
Islington, St. Pancras, and Hampstead, are most prominent. That 
this neglect of the roads is directly opposed to the wishes of the rate- 
payers, is seen by the fact that in many districts meetings have been 
called to urge upon the vestries the necessity of at once putting the 
roads in proper repair. On Tuesday, the 15th of May, a meeting was 
held in the parish of Islington, for the purpose of considering the best 
means of improving the condition of the roads, and resolutions were 
passed pledging the meeting to use their best exertions for sending 
men to the vestry who would take into their consideration the real 
interest of the ratepayers. In many parts of the parishes of Hamp- 
stead and St. Pancras whole districts with thousands of inhabitants are 
utterly impassable with carriage traffic from the disgraceful state of 
the roads. Accidents are very frequent, and life is occasionally sacri- 
ficed by this negligent system; no notices are given, and no barriers 
are placed against these unsafe roads, and thus ignorant travellers are 
betrayed into sloughs and débris, which often lead to most serious con- 
sequences. Nor is there any remedy for this state of things. The 
law does not compel vestries to make roads, and these bodies seem to 
delight in maintaining the annoyance of a bad road as long as they 
possibly can. There must at the present time be hundreds of miles of 
road in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, with houses on both sides, 
which are utterly unsafe for any kind of vehicle to travel. We might 
hope for some improvement, if the ratepayers had the remotest con- 
ception that the remedy lay in their hands; but the ratepayer of 
London is a man who has deliberately abandoned his right to interfere 
in the management of his parish, and who will join in any amount of 
whining against the incapacity of vestries, but who will not make the 
slightest effort either to go into vestry himself, or put there those 
men whom he knows would manage the parish affairs best. Such men 
are paving the way for a system of centralisation, which, when it 
operates in full force, will show them that there are no institutions in 
the world so effective for public good as the municipal institutions of 
their own country, when worked by men who can see that their own 
interest is best served by seeking to serve that of their neighbours. 


Vaccination.—The committee on the new Vaccination Act has not 
yet terminated its labours. Between two parties, they will have some 
difficulty in passing an acceptable Act of Parliament. On the one 
hand, there are a set of fierce, rabid people, who, led on by ignorant 
professors of medical science, maintain that vaccination, if not an evil, 
is, at least, a questionable good ; and that to compel people to be vacci- 
nated, is to interfere with civil liberty, and the brutish right of every 
man to be allowed to do all the harm to his neighbours that he pleases. 
On the other hand, there is a growing party in the State who feel that 
to leave the administration of sanitary laws in the hands of boards of 
guardians and vestries, is, in a great measure, to leave natural laws to 
their own course, and expose man to all the consequences of his own 
ignorance and foolhardiness. ‘To steer a middle course is evidently 
the aim of the Government, and thus to secure the maximum amount 
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of good that is possible. There are not, however, wanting indications 
that all through society there is a profound misgiving of the principle 
of leaving to municipal bodies the question of public health. In every 
direction this is found to fail, and no intelligent opposition would be 
met with by the Government in adopting the severest measures that 
could be carried out by the central Government for averting the 
appalling sacrifice of life that annually occurs from such a disease as 
small-pox. If two thousand lives were annually sacrificed by the rail- 
way companies without any efforts being made to prevent it, the country 
would rise as one man and insist on the Government taking a high 
hand with those who thus carelessly sacrificed the lives of their fellow- 
creatures. So it is with boards of guardians and small-pox. The spirit 
of Englishmen rebels at the thought that the lives of their countrymen 
are to be sacrificed at the shrine of any political idol, and rather than 
allow this destruction of life, would see the destruction of any political 
institution which they have hitherto regarded as good. If local govern- 
ment fails to stay the destroyer, then they are willing to submit to 
centralisation. The safety of the people must be the first principle to 
guide the action of every true patriot. 


Small-pox.—One of the most disgraceful diseases to which English- 
men submit is small-pox. To the honour and glory of this country, 
Dr. Jenner discovered the means of preventing small-pox, and in many 
countries on the Continent of Europe this disease is unknown, but in 
England it is more prevalent than in any other civilised country in the 
world. This arises from two causes. First, from the utterly inefficient 
manner in which vaccination is enforced; and second, from the entire 
want of supervision when the disease breaks out. With regard to the 
latter cause of the spread of the disease, it will be found that little or 
no precaution is taken to prevent the spread of the disease when it 
breaks out. In London there is a Small-pox Hospital, but it is utterly 
insufficient for the wants of the population. It constantly happens 
that this hospital is full, and that patients are refused admittance. Then 
patients are taken in cabs, which are allowed to ply for hire directly 
after they have taken persons to the Small-pox Hospital and back. 
When patients are refused, they return to the midst of their wretched 
houses to spread the disease in every direction. The Saint Pancras 
Vestry in London have taken this truly alarming state of things into 
consideration. We would suggest that the vestries of London should 
at once subscribe and build a separate Small-pox Hospital for them- 
selves, or insist on the present hospital being enlarged to meet the 
necessities of any outbreak of small-pox in the metropolis. 


Scottish Registrar-General’s Report.—The Registrar-General’s 
report for the first quarter of the year 1866 states that the births re- 
gistered in Scotland were 28,876 in number, and the marriages (5627) 
were much above the average. The number and ratio of marriages 
have been steadily increasing for the last three years, and the births 
have very naturally followed suit. The births were at the annual rate 
of 366 in every 10,000 of the estimated population, the proportion in 
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England in the same quarter being 377; the marriages were at the 
annual rate of 71 in every 10,000 persons, or one marriage in every 
140 persons. The continued increase of marriages speaks well for the 
general prosperity of the country; and as the number of emigrants 
from Scotland to foreign parts is diminishing in nearly the same pro- 
portion, it may be inferred that the population are finding a better 
market for their labour at home than they have done. 10.8 per cent. 
of the births of the quarter were illegitimate; in the rural districts a 
higher proportion—in the county of Aberdeen, 18.1 per cent.; Dum- 
friesshire, 18.2; Elginshire, 19.1. The deaths (19,075) were slightly 
under the average. The annual ratio was 242 in every 10,000 of the 
estimated population; in England it was 265. As in England, so in 
Scotland, the real winter was from the middle of February to the middle 
of March, or rather later. During the period, many aged persons died 
without apparent disease. Typhoid and typhus fever, which has been 
more or less epidemic in Scotland since October, 1863, though very 
prevalent during the past quarter, seems to be now dying out with the 
advent of the milder weather. Diphtheria appears to be on the in- 
crease. Diarrhoea was more than usually prevalent in the quarter, 
and in some few instances seemed even to put on the epidemic form. 
This should be taken as a warning that the choleraic atmosphere, or 
whatever else it be which induces that disease, is approaching, and 
may be expected to manifest itself as the heat of the sun becomes more 
powerful. One enemy of life, however, is being repulsed. The new 
Vaccination Act is working well upon the whole, notwithstanding 
some deficiencies. The registrar of Bridgeton (Glasgow), a district 
with a population of nearly 50,000, notes that in 1863 he had 31 
deaths from small-pox, and in 1864 23, but all of them before the Act 
had got thoroughly into operation ; in the whole of 1865 this terrible 
disease was fatal in only one instance, and in the first quarter of 1866 
in not one. In that quarter this registrar had the distinction of re- 
gistering a death at the age of 102, the death of a soldier’s widow. 
The mean temperature of the quarter, the average of 55 stations, was 
38 degrees. The rainfall averaged 12.97 in., 3.57 in. above the average 
of the preceding ten years. 


Botanical Congress.—One of the notable occurrences of the past 
month was the International Flower Show, at South Kensington. 
This show, it appears, was got up in the interest of the Horticultural 
Gardens at Kensington. The Botanical Congress, it appears, was an 
appanage of this show; but why the two were put together it does not 
exactly appear. It is very certain, however, that the botanists of 
Great Britain have had very little to do with the matter. There has 
been a banquet of the botanists in the City, but we fail to discover that 
any British botanists were there. The only man laying any claim to 
the character of a botanist who spoke at the banquet, was M. Alphonse 
de Candolle, the son of the celebrated Augustin Pyrame de Candolle, 
whom the newspapers ludicrously enough confound with his celebrated 
father. He is accompanied on this occasion by certain distinguished 
foreign gardeners, but we miss altogether at the Botanical Congress 
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the names of distinguished botanists, either foreign or British. The 
fact is, whilst the International Flower Show was a good idea, the 
attempt to attach a Botanical Congress to its tail has been altogether 
a failure, and even the ghost of A. P. de Candolle has not been able 
to give to it any scientific importance. The Flower Show itself was re- 
markable for its extent, and, perhaps, there never were so many fine 
plants brought together in so limited a space. At the same time, its 
international character has been altogether a myth. Nine-tenths of the 
plants, if not more, were contributed by English gardeners, and there 
was nothing more to be seen, as to variety, than is to be seen at every 
English Flower Show. The encouragement of horticulture amongst 
the working classes of England is a most important social object, 
and we should have been glad to have seen anything like encourage- 
ment given at this show to the cottage and window gardening, of 
which London and its suburbs are capable. As far as the show just 
over goes, it is a grand advertisement for our great gardeners, and 
little more. Neither the science of botany or the extension of horti- 
culture amongst the people, have been advanced by the exhibition. 
One great good object, however, has been obtained, and that is the 
sight of this wonderful exhibition of beautiful plants at the low charge 
of one shilling. We hope that thousands and tens of thousands of 
the hard-worked poor of the metropolis may have had their eyes 
gladdened by looking on this rich profusion of vegetable beauty. 


The Right of Women to Vote at Elections.—An impression is 
widely prevalent that the extension of the parliamentary suffrage to 
women, whether it be in itself desirable or not, is at any rate not de- 
sired by women. In the hope of in some degree removing this im- 
pression, it is proposed to present to the House of Commons, at an 
early date, a petition briefly expressing the opinion of women on this 
point. The grounds on which the franchise is desired are very various. 
Arguments which, to some persons, appear irresistible, with others 
carry little weight. The petitioners do not attempt to enumerate the 
reasons which might be urged in support of their claim, and by which 
they are severally influenced; they simply adopt what appears to be 
the most direct method of expressing their wishes on a matter which 
they hold to be of great importance. The co-operation of all who 
concur in the general object of the petition is respectfully invited. The 
following signatures have already been received :—Lady Goldsmid, St. 
John’s Lodge, Regent's Park, London; Miss Helen Taylor, Black- 
heath Park, 8.E.; Mrs. Bodichon, 5, Blandford-square, London, 
N.W.; Mrs. Boucherett, Willingham, Market Rasen; Miss Jessie 
Boucherett ; Mrs. Peter Taylor, Aubrey House, Notting Hill, London, 
W.; Mary Howitt, West Hill Lodge, Highgate; Miss Garrett, 
L.S.A., 20, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, London; Mrs. 
Smith, Warrington-crescent, London; Mrs. Grote, 12, Savile Row, 
London; Mrs. Manning, 44, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington; Miss 
E. A. Manning, 44, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington; Miss E. Shaen, 
Florys, Wimbledon Park; Mrs. Donkin, 17, Argyll-road, Kensington; 
Mrs. MacDonald, 19, Earle’s-terrace, Kensington; Miss A. M. Keary, 
17, Addison-road, Kensington; Mrs. James Stansfeld, 35, Thurloe- 
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square; Miss Harriet Martineau, Ambleside; Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, 26, Hereford-square, London; Miss Susanna Winkworth ; 
Isa Craig Knox; Anna Mary Howitt Watts; Mrs. Lee Bridell, 8, 
Victoria-road, W.; Mrs. Alford, The Deanery, Canterbury; Mrs. 
Lankester, Melton House, Hampstead. The following petition has 
been extensively signed, and will be shortly presented to both Houses 
of Parliament :—‘“ The humble petition of the undersigned, sheweth, 
That it having been expressly laid down by high authorities that the 
possession of property in this country carries with it the right to vote 
in the election of representatives in Parliament, it is an evident anomaly 
that some holders of property are allowed to use this right, while 
others, forming no less a constituent part of the nation, and equally 
qualified by law to hold property, are not able to exercise this privilege. 
That the participation of women in the Government is consistent with 
the principles of the British Constitution, inasmuch as women in these 
islands have always been held capable of sovereignty, and women are 
eligible for various public offices. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray your honourable House to consider the expediency of providing 
for the representation of all householders, without distinction of sex, 
who possess such property or rental qualification as your honourable 
House may determine. And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


The Cattle Plague.— We have to chronicle the gradual decline of 
the cattle plague in England, and its appearance in Ireland. Just as 
the cattle plague is retiring, new remedies are proposed in abun- 
dance. Every remedy that is now tried succeeds. The last new thing 
in treatment is transfusion. Dr. Protheroe Smith, arguing in that 
profound way in which doctors do argue when every new remedy is 
sure to be a success, comes to the conclusion, that as the cattle plague 
is a blood disease, the putting new blood into an animal must be a 
remedy for the disease. Unfortunately, the number attacked is now so 
few, and the proportion which get well is so large, that it will be im- 
possible to say, even if this remedy is tried, as to whether the animal 
got well by its own inherent power of vitality, or by the use of the 
remedy. The fact is, transfusion has been tried over and over again, 
and always failed to produce any good result. The disease has been 
vigorously attacked in Ireland, and, by the destruction of infected 
animals, and the adoption of vigorous quarantine, is likely to be 
arrested. The stupid theory has been again revived, that perhaps the 
cattle plague has been originated de novo in Ireland. If a dead baby 
were found in a road, would anybody suppose that the baby was origi- 
nated de novo in the road? The poison of cattle plague is as distinct 
an entity as an oak-tree or a man, and can no more be spontaneously 
originated than the highest organisms. Those who are interested in 
the minute study of the cattle plague will do well to procure the Third 
Report of the Cattle Plague Commissioners. It is a much abler docu- 
ment than the two preceding, and contains the reports of the gentle- 
men who were employed to investigate the rinderpest from special 
points of view. The following subjects are embraced in the report: 
On the Nature, Propagation, Progress, and Symptoms of the Disease, by 
J. B. Sanderson, M.D.; General Pathology of the Disease, and its 
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Relation to Human Diseases, C. Murchison, M.D.; Chemical Patho- 
logy of the Disease, W. Marcet, M.D., F.R.S.; Morbid Anatomy of 
the Disease, J. 5. Bristowe, M.D.; Microscopical Researches on the 
Disease, L. 8. Beale, M.D., F.R.S.; Treatment, George Varnell, 
M.R.C.V.S., and William Pritchard, M.R.C.V.8.; Disinfection, R. 
Angus Smith, Ph.D., F.R.S., and W. Crookes, F.R.S. The principal 
conclusions arr-ved at by the reporters are: 1. That the disease is 
essentially of a contagious nature. 2. That the poison, or contagion, 
exists especially in the serum of the blood. 3. That this poison has not 
yet been traced to any especial histological product, or chemical com- 
pound. 4. That the disease has nowhere broken out spontaneously, 
but in every case been introduced. 5. That certain disinfectants, espe- 
cially carbolic acid, has the power of destroying the poison. 6. That 
no system of treatment has been found of any avail. 7. That the im- 
mediate destruction of diseased cattle is the most certain way of arrest- 
ing the progress of the disease. We take no credit for foresight in 
the matter of this cattle plague ; but from its analogy to all other con- 
tagious diseases, and its previous history, we have urged, from month 
to month, in the pages of this journal, the course of action which the 
exhaustive researches of the gentlemen employed by the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners now demonstrate to be the only method of preventing 
the introduction and spread of this truly fearful disease. 


Cholera.— We chronicled last month the appearance of cholera in 
Holland. Nobody acquainted with the nature of this disease could for 
a moment doubt that we were liable to the importation of this disease 
from our nearest neighbours. Yet the winter was allowed to pass 
without any precautionary legislation. London vestrymen, in particular, 
distinguished themselves by laughing at the anxiety of their medical 
officers of health, and voting them a bore. Marylebone rejected the 
proposal for additional sanitary inspectors; Saint Pancras threatened 
to dismiss its medical officer of health for suggesting that its vestry 
had not done everything necessary for the health of its inhabitants ; 
Saint James’s, Westminster, regarded the Broad-street pump as a 
parish institution of more importance than the lives of its inhabitants. 
The Government positively refused to entertain any question with regard 
to the arrest of cholera, believing, in spite of its great cattle-plague 
mistake, that cholera is not an importable disease. Dr. Trench, the 
medical officer of health of Liverpool, said at the Sheffield meeting of 
the Social Science Association in October last, ‘‘ I tremble when I think 
of the danger to which we are exposed in Liverpool should a vessel 
arrive with cholera on board. I have no power to prevent a person 
affected with cholera being brought into the midst of that large com- 
munity and spreading the disease on every side.” The Mayor of Liver- 
pool, applying to the Privy Council for power to deal with cholera 
eases, was answered by the Government that they were not prepared to 
authorise any measures of quarantine. At last, the cholera arrived at 
Liverpool on May 4; the ship Helvetia arrived with cholera on board. 
If it had not been for the fortitude and decision of the Mayor of Liver- 
pool, backed by its excellent medical officer of health, the cholera by 
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this time might have carried off hundreds of people in Liverpool, and 
been threading its way from that great seaport to every town in the 
kingdom. But, happily, the cases on board the Helvetia have been 
watched. They have been carefully transferred to other ships, and sub- 
sequently to hospitals erected on shore, where every precaution has 
been taken to prevent the spread of the disease; and whilst we are 
writing, we believe we may say that, practically, the plague has been 
stayed. But here, again, is the cattle-plague policy breaking out again. 
How many of our seaports have so intelligent a mayor and medical 
officer of health as Liverpool? If cholera should come to Sunderland, 
to Hull, to Southampton, to Plymouth, is it to be supposed that they 
will act in opposition to Government indolence and supineness? Cer- 
tainly not; and cholera we shall have, unless the Privy Council shows 
itself more active and decided. The secret of all this inactivity on the 
part of the Government is really political. It has been for the last 
thirty years the creed of the Liberal party that diseases are not con- 
tagious, and that quarantine establishments are the devices of despotic 


governments to keep down the spread of liberal opinions. Hence, 


those medical theorists who believe that dirt and filth generate con- 
tagious diseases (which they never do), have been petted and put in 
all places of sanitary action. The Privy Council does not believe in 
contagion ; that is an old Tory doctrine, hence the blunder they made in 
admitting the cattle plague ; hence their indifference about the poison of 
cholera. ‘“‘ Keep your water-closets clean and you need not fear cholera,” 


is the maxim on which they act. There is no doubt that dirt kills and 
predisposes to cholera; but all the abominations of our dirtiest towns 
put together could not create a genuine case of Asiatic cholera capable 
of spreading the disease to others. 


Fever in Manchester.—In the able report of Dr. Morgan, of the 
Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association, we find the total number 
of new cases of continued fever in the course of the year amounted to 
3788. Among these were 350 deaths, or 1 in every 10.8 cases. In 
the first quarter there were 610 cases, in the second 703, in the third 
945, and in the fourth and last 1530. It was difficult to estimate how 
many of these 3788 cases proved examples of true typhus, but cer- 
tainly no fewer than about 2000; in fact, 1949 are specially referred 
to in the returns as typhus cases. Among the sufferers from the 
latter and more severe form of fever, the deaths amounted to about 
300, or 1 in every 6. If the word fever was used in its wide generic 
sense, the proportion of deaths to cases was about 1 in 11; while, if it 
was restricted to typhus proper, it was as high as 1 in 6. These cases, 
though numerous, referred exclusively to those seen in public practice, 
and constituted but a small portion of the heavy tribute exacted b 
fever. From the returns of the registrars it appeared that the loss 
occasioned by death from this cause in the 11 districts of the Asso- 
ciation—districts containing in the aggregate an estimated population 
of 429,478—amounted to 911. On the assumption that each of these 
deaths represented 11 cases of sickness, it would appear that in the 
course of the year no fewer than about 10,000 persons experienced 
attacks of continued fever. It might confidently be asserted that, on 
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an average, each one of these cases incapacitated the sufferers from 
undertaking any active employment for about five or six weeks. If the 
experience of hospitals be used as a guide, the money expended on 
each fever patient would considerably exceed 10s. a week. Yet, even 
at this rate, the expenses attending a single attack would amount to 
about 3/.; while the aggregate sum expended on the whole of the 
fever patients would absorb no less than 30,000/. In this calculation, 
moreover, no account was taken of the vast number of children who, in 
consequence of the death of their parents, were reduced to a state of 
pauperism, and were thus forced to look to the support of a workhouse. 
Of the patients who suffered most from an outbreak of typhus, men 
and women in the prime of life formed a large proportion. In the 
course of the year, of the persons who died, upwards of 60 per cent. 
were valuable lives, varying in their ages from 15 to 50; while not 
more than 39 per cent. consisted of children under 15 and adults who 
had passed their 50th year. 


Asylum for Idiots in the Northern Counties.—A very influential 
meeting was held last month at Manchester for the purpose of pro- 
moting the establishment of an institution for the training and educa- 
tion of imbecile, idiotic, and young children of all classes. The 
counties from which cases will be received are Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Durham, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, and 
power is retained to include Cheshire, in the event of a local association 
being formed there. The mayor, Mr. Bowker, took the chair, and 
called upon Dr. De Vitre, who, with Mr. Harrison, surgeon, attended 
from Lancaster to offer explanations. The basis of operation consisted 
of a promised gift of 2000/., to which, at the present meeting, from 
Manchester alone, 2000/. more was subscribed. The institution is 
planned on the pavilion system, for the accommodation of 900 inmates, 
but to commence with 300. The Rey. Canon Richson, Rev. 8. A. 
Steinthal, Drs. Johnson and Fernley, supported the plans of the pro- 
moters, and gave liberal subscriptions in its behalf. 


The Gasworks Nuisance in Towns.—A large open-air meeting was 
recently held in Victoria Park to obtain an expression of public opinion 
against the attempt of spoliation of this beautiful park, if certain pro- 
positions—two amalgamated Chartered London Gas Companies—were 
allowed to come to pass. The Rev. Septimus Hansard was called upon 
to take the chair. He said that between two and three thousand tons 
of coal would be consumed, and the black cloud of smoke allowed to 
escape from these works and other factories, the air entering the lungs, 
was poisonous and destructive to life, both animal and vegetable. The 
planting of noxious works in the vicinity of Victoria Park was not only 
@ nuisance, but ought earnestly to be protested against, as it was a 
means of making money at the expense of the life and health of the 
people. The Chairman also alluded to the fact, that at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other places, a better gas was manufactured at half or 
three-quarters the price charged by the London gas companies. 
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April 21, Dr. Druitt in the chair. The following paper On Judicial 
Decisions, under the Metropolis Local Management and Nuisances Re- 
moval Acts, or emanating from the higher Law Courts, in their bearing 
on Sanitary Progress, was read by Frederick J. Burge, Esq., Medical 
Officer of Health of the Fulham District. 

I do not know whether I have chosen the right title, or whether I 
am the right person for introducing to you the subject on which I 
desire to enlist your attention this evening, but of this J am sure, that 
at the present moment, when we may fairly hope for some amendment 
to be initiated in the present sanitary laws, and a period when from ex- 
perience we may with some authority, as a body, point to several vexa- 
tious disappointments in the exercise of our official functions under 
existing powers, this is a time, I believe, when we may with advantage, 
both to ourselves and the public, on whose behalf we work, take into 
consideration those circumstances affecting general sanitary progress 
as evidence, through the medium of judicial decisions of various kinds. 

The numerous alleged defects of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment and Nuisances Removal Acts have, indeed, from time to time, 
been constantly dwelt on by our Association, and many reasons have 
been shown for procuring further powers for the preservation of the 
public health; but I propose this evening to take a view of the subject 
from the opposite end of the scale, and show, as far as I am able, how 
far our presumed powers, with regard to the metropolis, have been 
realised or not, through the agency of magisterial decisions, or influenced 
by those emanating from the superior law courts. Although, as far as 
the metropolis is concerned, two Acts of Parliament—the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, and Nuisances Removal Acts—may be said to 
constitute the sanitary law, yet the city proper is known to have its 
special legislative powers, whilst some minor Local Improvement Acts 
still complicate the sanitary machinery of London. But the great 
difficulty which has thwarted the proceedings of sanitary authorities 
almost equally with a deficiency of power, has been the uncertain 
interpretations put upon the various clauses of these Acts by police 
magistrates and in higher judgments. 

Various proceedings for the sanitary improvement of property in an 
unwholesome condition were taken by the local authorities from the 
moment of their existence under the statutes referred to, and, perhaps, 
with varying issue; but the first great contretemps of which I have 
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a record is that of Tinkler v. the Board of Works for the Wandsworth 
District. Here a notice had been served upon Mr. Tinkler to pull 
down some filthy privies attached to about forty cottages, and convert 
them into proper and efficient water-closets. This notice was issued 
under the powers of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, 
sec. 81, and as this order was not complied with, the Board referred 
to served another notice on the owner, also provided for in sec. 81, to 
the effect that, on a certain day, they would, if the work were not pre- 
viously done, enter the premises and execute the necessary works at his 
expense. Mr. Tinkler thereupon sought for and obtained an injunction 
from the Court of Chancery to restrain the Board from proceeding 
with the work. The case was argued before Vice-Chancellor Sir J. 
Stuart on Nov. 19, 1857, and decided by him upon the plea, that 
although the powers sought to be exercised by the Board of Works 
were given by the Metropolis Local Management Act, still he thought 
they ought to have proceeded under the Nuisances Removal Act, which 
gave a more satisfactory appeal to the owner; the only appeal under 
the former being to the"Metropolitan Board of Works, whilst in the 
latter it was from the magistrate to the quarter sessions. On appeal 
of the Board from this decision to the Lords Justices, the injunction 
granted by Sir J. Stuart was confirmed. 

This was a most unsatisfactory result, which completely nullified the 
direct powers given by our Act, apparently because a different mode 
for securing an object was available in another. 

It is not my intention to weary you in multiplying cases in this 
paper exactly similar, but shall endeavour to confine myself as far as 
possible to single instanees—such, indeed, only as may be sufficient to 
illustrate the various subjects dwelt on; but the more recent case 
of the Vestry of St. Lake, Middlesex, v. Lewis, almost identical with 
the above, is so important, as showing on what slight grounds an oppo- 
site decision is arrived at, that I cannot help a reference to it. Here 
the vestry converted two privies into water-closets, though they did 
not actually pull them down and reconstruct them, as at Wandsworth. 
The decision of the magistrate was adverse to the Vestry, who then re- 
quired a case for the Court of Queen’s Bench. - The Judges Crompton, 
Cockburn, and Wightman were almost unanimous in their opinion that 
the Vestry had the power which had been impugned in Tinkler’s ease, 
and gave judgment in their favour. 

There were some slight technical differences in these cases which 
even now may influence the issue of further trials of power. But if 
police decisions, as will be seen, have been conflicting, those of our 
judges have been equally capricious. In the case of Bamford v. Turnley, 
originally tried before Chief Justice Cockburn, in which the plaintiff 
sought to restrain the defendant from burning bricks on adjoining land, 
that learned judge directed the jury to find for the defendant on the 
authority of Hole v. Barlow, but leave was reserved to set aside the 
verdict. In the Exchequer Chamber, before Chief Justice Erle, Justices 
Williams and Keating, and Barons Wilde and Martin, this judgment 
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was reversed, though the Lord Chief Baron held the former verdict 
valid. 

The question of noxious trades, I need hardly say, is one of vast im- 
portance, and it is on this that so much conflicting evidence has been 
given by medical authorities; a subject on which one would have sup- 
posed some unanimity would exist, but which has engendered much 

confusion, and reudered it a matter of some diffieulty to the magistrates 
to decide between contending parties. 

The great cases of Broadbent versus the Imperial Gas Works, and 
that of the Corporation against the City Company, are too truly illus- 
trative, whilst the statutory protection thrown around trade and manu- 
facture are alone sufficient to offer many insurmountable obstacles to 
sanitary progress. 

But, in spite of temporary success in mitigating these giant nui- 
sances, the Imperial and the City works remain as standing monuments 
of our difficulties, pouring forth from day to day, in increased volumes, 
pernicious elements of mischief to the public health. 

After almost endless litigation, with judgments and counter-judg- 
ments between Broadbent and the Imperial, the vast resources of that 
company were brought to bear successfully in the case, the plaintiff’s 
land and interest were purchased by the company, and thus this perti- 
nacious thorn was removed from their side. 

Against such interminable difficulties, boards and vestries may well 
shrink, whilst holding the purse-strings of their constituents. It is to 
Parliament we look for further powers to check these monster nuisances 
with simple and more intelligible statutory language. 

Then, again, comes the great struggle against Mr. Croll, of Bow, 
which ended in defeat. Here the proceedings were taken for the sup- 
pression of the noxious process of converting gas liquor into alum. 
Abundant evidence was adduced, medical and scientific, as well as lay, 
to prove a horrid nuisance; and yet, because it was asserted by the 
defendant that other nuisances equally pernicious existed in the imme- 
diate locality, and because something had been done by way of abate- 
ment, and whereas ‘‘ the whole force of the law” could not make Bow 
Common a pleasant place to live at, in Mr. Yardley’s estimation, he 
dismissed the summons. Well might the Z'imes remark on this ex- 
traordinary case: ‘‘ One nuisance, it is evident, can be made to protect 
another, and fifty in a lump will be perfectly unassailable.” And so 
Bow Common, with its thousands of inhabitants, was thus magisterially 
dedicated to stinks and noxious influences. 

Thus, it is not only the varied interpretations placed upon the word- 
ing of our sanitary statutes by the magistrates, as lawyers, but much 
depends upon their individual estimation of what constitutes a properly 
removable nuisance. The difficulty above referred to not unfrequently 
presents itself, and has undoubtedly, in many instances, either thwarted 
altogether or almost nullified our work. Such a case has also been re- 
ported by Dr. Ballard, in the early part of his career as officer of 
health. Here the proprietor of a boiling-house for condemned meat 
212 
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and a fat-melter, occupying adjoining premises, were summoned for an 
intolerable nuisance ; but as each case had to be heard separately, and 
the evidence failed to show which was producing the offensive smell 
for which both were summoned, no conviction was obtained. 

A case somewhat remarkable is related by Dr. Hillier, in his Report 
for December, 1857. The owner of premises in Chad’s-row, used for 
melting down the refuse from seal-skins, had been repeatedly sum- 
moned under the Nuisances Removal Act; but the magistrate at last 
decided that this Act was not applicable to the case, inasmuch as it 
had not been proved to his satisfaction that the best available means 
to prevent nuisance had not been employed, and stated that he consi- 
dered the case ought to be taken before a special sessions. A summons 
was then taken out under the Buildings Act, 7 & 8 Vict., c. 84, sec. 55, 
which provides that any person who shall establish or newly carry on 
any one of certain offensive businesses, therein enumerated, =e 
fifty feet from a dwelling-house, shall be liable to a penalty of 50/. « 
day. The owner did not feel — to stand out against this, and porn e 
a written agreement to remove the business entirely before the middle of 
February, if the prosecution was suspended. This course was adopted. 

I am not aware whether any other proceedings have been taken 
under the clause of the Buildings Act referred to, but if its provisions 
are unassailable it would prove indeed a boon to sanitary authorities. 

Of all the cases which occupy the attention and claim the utmost 
energy and judgment of an officer of health, none take so prominent a 
part as those arising from such-like offensive occ upations. It is in 
these we see the magistrates give way to hesitation, and in which, as a 
rule, we find that, after repeated adjournments on any trivial modifica- 
tion of the processes complained of, the summons is dismissed, or some 
such insignificant penalty inflicted as could have no material in- 
fluence in checking a quick return to the practices adjudicated on. 

Perhaps no proceedings taken by the sanitary authorities have given 
rise to greater anomalies of decisions than those for the removal of 
scavengers’ and dust contractors’ yards. No relief in many, partial 
and evanescent good in others, absolute removal in few. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
however, an admirable magistrate, in one of his judgments, related by 
Dr. Tripe, stated that he considered all trades which caused the evolu- 
tion of noxious effluvia should be removed from the metropolis; that 
as the defendant's trade had been proved to be noxious and injurious 
to the health of the neighbourhood, and as the sifting of dust was 
hurtful, he could not allow him to continue doing so, and therefore 
ordered the abatement of the nuisance. I have been unfortunate myself 
in not obtaining any such decision. 

Again, the keeping of swine in a state of nuisance has given rise to 
many and chequered results. The noted Potteries of Nottingdale 
gave early evidence of the troubles in store for us on this head. It 
may be sufficient to say that Kensington Vestry has entirely failed in 
their endeavour to cleanse this Augean stable under the powers of the 
Nuisances Removal Act. The Fulham District has been equally un- 
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successful in the application of its provisions; the continued worry, 
however, of sanitary proceedings, has tended much to disarm the pig- 
keepers of their objective power, and has contributed much to the 
partial success attained, 

It is a singular fact connected with this portion of the subject, 
that although a special and apparently decisive clause exists in the 
Nuisances Removal Act, and in broad and comprehensive language 
says, “any animal so kept as to be a nuisance or injurious to health,” 
and although, in the 27th section of this statute, no reference is made 
to pig-keeping as a “ business process, or manufacture,” yet the question 
of trade has been, and successfully, imported into it. I have only 
recently had a summons dismissed by Mr. Dayman on this defence. 

By the incorporation of 57 Geo. ILL, cap. 29, better known as 
Angelo Taylor's Act, it was supposed that enlarged powers would be 
acquired for the special removal of swine objectionably kept; but 
although the Vestry of Kensington obtained a judgment under it from 
Mr. Ingham, the point, of its consistency with the Metropolis Local 
Management and Nuisances Removal Acts, was so keenly contested 
by counsel on behalf of the defendant, that I believe the actual order 
made was never enforced. 

If there be one feature of our duties more than another, which has 
offered less variety in its application and result, it may probably be 
found in the proceedings we have taken for the cleansing of domestic 
dwellings. There is, I suppose, something so palpably obnoxious to 
human health in dirty houses, that even lawyers hesitate to raise a 
difficulty on the question. Few cases of non-success in this direction 
probably can be recorded, and yet we have not here “a rose without a 
thorn.” Almost equally essential with the whitened wall stand sound 
and weather-tight doors and windows, &c. Repairs, however, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, come not within the scope of what many 
magistrates consider the provisions of the Nuisances Removal Act, and 
in the Hammersmith Police Court I have not been able to enforce 
them, though, I believe, some officers of health have been more for- 
tunate in this respect. To make safe and habitable, then, appears to 
want some enlargement of its interpretation, to make health and 
comfort more synonymous in their meaning. 

And here we may take up the question of water supply, with regard 
to which the ill construction of the 81st clause in the original, and 
the not much improved one in the amended, Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, has given rise to many anomalies in enforcing their pro- 
visions. In cases I have myself carried before the magistrate, he has 
refused to give an order, but has left the District Board to take its 
only remedy, viz., to do the work themselves—a risk which I believe 
few Boards have thought it prudent to adopt. 

Now, of all the barriers to sanitary improvement, the protection thus 
inadvertently thrown round careless landlords certainly has been to me, 
as an officer of health, the greatest. This primary and most essential 
sanitary requirement should have no restrictions such as meet us here. 
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All reasonable power should be given to the authorities, and magistrates 
should be enabled to give an order, as in cases of ordinary nuisance. 
"Tis here crops out in bold relief the imperfection in the provisions of the 
Nuisances Removal Act on the question of water for the people. A 
proper and sufficient supply for closets, under this statute, is one 
thing, a proper and efficient quantity for ordinary domestic pur- 
poses certainly is another. The two supplies, I need hardly suggest 
to this Association, should always be distinct, and no communication 
should exist between the drains and household cistern. The Nuisances 
Removal Act takes no cognisance of water for drinking purposes. 

Foul and offensive open ditches and roads in a state of nuisance in- 
jurious to health have each, especially in suburban districts, given much 
anxiety and trouble to officers of health, and frequently formed the 
subject of legal process. 

The pollution of streams and rivers, also, have formed ample field for 
the caprices and uncertainties of the law, and the decisions in these 
matters form no exception to the difficulties we are considering. 

It would be impossible to enter into details of the cases which may 
be cited in which the right of drainage into rivers and streams have 
been most keenly contested, both by private individuals and by public 
bodies. The decisions upon them, however, have been important, 
though more especially relating to rural districts ; yet that portion of 
them connected with open tidal ditches having an outlet into the 
Thames, have a special interest for us as metropolitan officers of health. 
Difficulties with more than one of these have occurred to me, one only 
of which, however, I will trouble you with. A tidal ditch within the 
parish of Fulham, and running principally through market-garden 
ground, received the drainage surreptitiously poured into it from an 
adjoining piggery. A summons was taken out against the owner to remedy 
the nuisance produced, by discontinuing his drainage into the ditch. The 
magistrate (Mr. Ingham) decided that the defendant had a perfect 
right of drainage there, and that if the ditch were in a state of nuisance 
it would be the duty of the Board to cleanse it, and therefore he dis- 
missed the summons. This decision had not been disturbed by the 
Board, and the nuisance has been indefinitely imcreased by further 
drainage of piggeries into the ditch referred to. 

The case of the Board of Works of the Fulham District against 
Whitchurch offers an illustration of the serious difficulties of techni- 
calities in the law affecting sanitary progress. Here was a roadway, 
something near a mile im length, in one of the most perfect conditions 
of nuisance injurious to health which can possibly be imagined. The 
freehold of the ground was vested in the defendant, but the property 
adjoining, with the exception of certain still uncovered plots, was held 
by the proprietors on building leases. The Board proceeded on the 
105th Section of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, under 
requisition from the required proportion of the owners, to repair the 
road. An apportionment was made, but in consequence of its extended 
length and the difficulty of collecting the contributions from the 
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various owners, and the consequent loss of time thereby involved, the 
Board determined to repair the road in sections, three in number, to 
two of which the freeholder contributed his proportion, and the work 
was done, but to the third contribution he demurred. Proceedings 
were thereon taken for its recovery, and the matter eventually, at the 
instance of the defendant, was carried to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Here the case for the Board broke down. On the part of the defendant 
it was contended that the apportionment was bad; that the Board, if 
they repaired and apportioned, the repairing and apportionment should 
have been upon the whole, and not in sections, and that, consequently, 
their proceedings had been entirely informal. On this, judgment was 
given in his favour, and the road, pregnant with damage to the public 
health, remains a further evidence of the facility for legal quibble. 
Renewed proceedings will, of course, be taken, but with what further _ 
obstacles is still uncertain. 

A very important question under the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, with regard to the repair of roadways in a state of nuisance, and 
which has special reference to open spaces, has just been raised in the 
case of Kensington Vestry v. Lady Holland. Here proceedings were 
taken for the repair of Holland Villas road, and the question in dispute 
was whether Lady Holland was the owner of the pleasure-ground forming 
Addison gardens, which abutted on the Holland Villas road. It was con- 
tended for the defendant that she received no ground-rent for the open 
space referred to, that although the plot of land originally formed part 
of Holland Farm, it had been converted into a pleasure-ground for the 
use of the inhabitants of the locality, and, therefore, she was not the 
owner within the Act. Mr. Ingham decided that the freehold was 
vested in Lady Holland, that the occupiers of the houses possessed an 
easement only, and that if a gold-mine were to be discovered in the 
ground it would belong to Lady Holland. The course of true love, 
however, was not to run smooth here; a case was demanded for Lady 
Holland, which is still sub judice. 

The case of the Vestry of St. Pancras v. Morgan, under their Local 
Act of 6 & 7 Vict., shows the necessity existing for a removal of the 
restriction on Local Boards, by which they are confined to one special 
mode of action. 

A judgment of considerable public importance, under the Nuisances 
Removal Act, was given by Mr. Arnold in the Westminster Police 
Court. The defendant, Edward Bench, was summoned by the Vestry of 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, under the 36th section of the Act, for obstructing 
the officers in the exercise of their powers of entry given by that clause, 
to ascertain the course of certain drains within his premises. Mr. 
Arnold expressed his opinion that the powers of entry to ascertain the 
course of drains under the Act were applicable only to cases where the 
drains become choked so as to prevent the sewage running off, and did 
not extend to a case where the object seemed merely to be to ascertain 
in what manner the sewage was ultimately disposed of. The summons 
was dismissed, but the Vestry applied for a case, which was granted, 
though I am not aware with what result. 
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Important as the question of adulterating food undoubtedly is to 
public health, few decisions have, I believe, been given on it under the 
Nuisances Removal Act; but that of recent date, by Mr. Woolrych, on 
the remarkable Bermondsey Liver Ketchup case, is not without its in- 
terest. It is to be hoped that the proceedings in the superior court 
now pending, with regard to it, will be successful in their issue. 

But, Mr. President and Gentlemen, if, as undoubtedly has been the 
case, our reverses have been great, we have had much to cheer us in 
our sanitary warfare. The chances have not been all against us in the 
conflict, and we are now entitled to take a peep, though brief it may be, 
at the more pleasing features of the drama. 

I have dwelt essentially on our disappointments, because I feel it is 
from them we learn the lessons of most practical importance ; it is from 
them we mark the rocks and shoals which mar our onward course, 
whilst the obstacles which have presented themselves in such variety of 
form may, many of them, be utilised in procuring substantial alterations 
in the sanitary laws. 

It would be useless to oceupy your time by giving instances in 
detail where success has mafked our path. These may be rather sum- 
marised in general terms, though their importance with regard to 
sanitary progress cannot be overrated. None will dispute the immea- 
surable good effected by the host of magisterial orders for the cleansing 
of unwholesome houses and the removal of overcrowding. 

Edicts for the removal of ordinary nuisances may be multiplied by 
hundreds ; and how can we fully estimate the blessings to the commu- 
nity derived from such vast improvements as have been insisted on in 
many manufacturing processes, through the agency of judicial inter- 
ference ? 

The keeping of swine in improper places in the suburban districts 
has formed no inconsiderable portion of the trouble entailed on sanitary 
officers, and few subjects have given rise to more various results; yet 
many filthy piggeries have been abolished altogether, some have been 
improved so as to render them innocuous to public health, whilst the 
decisions in other cases, where proceedings have been taken specially 
under the 27th or Constructive Works clause of the Nuisances Re- 
moval Act, have practically operated to their indirect annihilation. 
In a report on the sanitary condition of the City, published December, 
1850, Mr. Simon, in speaking of the then condition of the population 
of London, said, ‘‘ That the main conditions which constitute the un- 
healthiness of towns are definite palpable removable evils; that dense 
overcrowding of a population; that intricate ramification of courts and 
alleys, excluding light and air; that defective drainage ; that the pro- 
ducts of organic decomposition ; that contaminated water and a stink- 
ing atmosphere, are distinct causes of disease and death; that each 
admits of being definitely estimated in its numerical proportion to the 
total mortality which it contributes to cause; that each is susceptible 
of abatement or removal, which will at once be followed by diminution 
of its alleged effects upon the health of the population.” 
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And again, whilst dwelling on the recent outbreak of cholera, from 
which we had then escaped, he expressed his belief, ‘‘ That the local 
predilections of this dreadful disease are so marked and so obstinate, that 
we may almost certainly predict in what parts of the metropolis it would 
tend to arise on any renewed visitation. We may anticipate that at 
any such time its latent power of destruction will kindle again in the 
districts, the streets, the houses, perhaps even the very rooms where it 
previously prevailed, unless the determining local conditions shall pre- 
viously have been annulled.” And further, in discussing the remedial 
measures by which the condition of disease may be effectually removed, 
he wrote : “‘ These measures are (A), subsoil drainage, house drainage, 
and sewerage ; (B), regulation of the water supply; (C), the banish- 
ment of offensive or injurious trades ; (D), the disuse of burial grounds; 
(KE), the improvement of the habitations and social condition of the 
poor. 

Now, the consideration of how these prophetic warnings have been 
appreciated and acted on, may be divided under three separate heads, 
viz., how far the local authorities created by law have exercised their 
powers ; how we as a body have carried out our duties; and thirdly, 
how far both of these have been thwarted or assisted by legal decisions. 
It is the last of these conditions with which we have to do this evening ; 
but it may not be out of place to say, that though prejudices and want 
of proper appreciation of the value of preventive medicines may still 
hold in thraldom the minds of some, there are many vestrymen of 
London who have learnt a large amount of reverence for sanitary mea- 
sures, and who, in their corporate capacity, are anxious to carry out 
efficiently the duties imposed by law upon them. 

For the Fulham District Board, indeed, under which I personally 
act, I have an unhesitating, conscientious conviction of their deter- 
mination to carry out their functions with alacrity, and of their desire 
for the improved sanitary condition of their district. 

For ourselves, Mr. President, it will best become our body if I 
merely say that our one sole wish has been to carry out our mission tem- 
perately and efficiently. Probably with more earnest support from many 
of the vestries, more good might have been accomplished by our staff; 
but I believe the great stumbling-block to sanitary progress still exists 
in the imperfection of our statutory powers, and in the capricious ad- 
ministration of such as be in our various courts of law. 

Gentlemen, | am aware how imperfectly I have dealt with the sub- 
ject which I have ventured to bring before you this evening ; the selfish 
gratification that my remarks have been exhaustive is not for me, but 
I have every hope that my omissions will be more than compensated 
for in the discussion to which I leave it. My object will be attained 
if I have in the least degree convinced you of the importance to us of 
considering the bearing of judicial decisions on sanitary progress, whilst 
I ask your generous consideration for the feebleness of my attempt. 
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AssociaTION For Promotine Tae WELFARE OF THE Butyp. 


A meeting of the members and friends of this Association was held 
on Tuesday, May 15th, at St. James’s Hall; the Archbishop of York 
in the chair. From the report it appeared that regular assistance 
was given by the Association, during the past year, to 172 blind men 
and women, against 170 the previous. Of the 172 now benefited, 61 
are supplied with work at their own homes, at sums varying from 
1/. 4s. to 3s. a week; 28 are instructed and employed at the work- 
shops of the Association; and 25 are engaged in selling goods for the 
society. Pensions to various amounts are granted to 9 persons who 
are unable to earn their own living. Of the total number of blind 
persons assisted, 51 are married, and have 72 children dependent on 
them for support. Of those employed at their own homes and at the 
society's workshops, 31 are women, who earn respectively from 4s. to 
8s. a week. The importance of giving work to the blind at their own 
homes had been constantly forcibly illustrated. Since the existence of 
the Association several societies have been formed on its model. The 
free lending library of books in relief print was increasing in use- 
fulness ; at present, 150 volumes are in circulation among 70 readers. 
The receipts during the year amounted to 6108/. 7s. 5d.; the expen- 
diture, 6239/1. 7s. 6d.—Professor Fawcett, M.P., after remarking that 
he had never felt so nervous in addressing a meeting as he did the 
present, went on to say that it was useless for him to disguise from 
them that the subject for the consideration of which they all had 
assembled recalled to his mind some old recollections. He could 
assure them that he was as happy as most people, and he believed that 
the life of the blind might be made as joyous as the lives of other 
people. Knowing, as he did, on what his happiness depended, and 
what had enabled him to overcome the obstacles necessarily connected 
with his affliction, he deeply felt for those who were blind and had not 
the same means of enjoyment as he had. In making an appeal on 
behalf of this society, he thought he could not do better—although it 
was not an agreeable thing to speak of one’s self—than refer to his 
own experience. He believed that in doing so he should best point out 
to them what they could do for the blind. He lost his sight about 
eight years ago. He determined within ten minutes after the accident 
which caused his blindness—and from that resolve he had never 
deviated—to pursue the same course of life, as far as practicable, as 
that which he followed before he lost his sight. That determina- 
tion was a correct one. In nature there was compensating power. 
The most beautiful machinery ever constructed by the mechanism of 
man, if its minutest part became disarranged, was disorganised ; but 
nature was infinitely wiser. These compensating powers, he thought, 
were sufficient to enable a man without sight to do almost as much as 
if he had his sight—-to go through life with the same hopes, the same 
ambition, the same tastes, and enjoying the same pleasures. He re- 
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solved to do the same thing as if he had not lost his sight. (Applause.) 
Nothing pained him so much as the letters which he received after the 
accident; they spoke as if now he must live a secluded sort of life. As 
he had said, though a man might lose his sight, such was the compen- 
sating power of nature that the mind became more intent, the hearing 
more acute, the touch more delicate; in fact, every other power 
assumed a new activity. He had never even altered his course of 
reading, using the same books. He went as far as possible to the 
same amusements and to the same places. He was passionately fond 
of angling, and people said that he would never be able to fish again ; 
but he had enjoyed it just as much as he did before. He had great 
love for the works and glories of nature. He knew the beauties of the 
sun and the silvery light of the moon; but although these were cut 
off from him, other and new sensations were awakened. There was a 
certain feeling in the sunlight, certain associations in the moonlight, 
which he had never known before he was blind. He did not say this 
in any self-adulation, but said it to show that what had been done by 
himself might be done by others, if they had persons to teach them. 
It had been truly said that they were dependent on others, and this 
was why he so deeply sympathised with those who were also blind, and 
who had not the same means of obtaining enjoyment as he had, and 
which their condition absolutely required. He appreciated as much as 
ever new thoughts and literary efforts, but then he must have some 
kind friend to impart to him those new thoughts. He loved as much 
as ever to wander among beautiful scenery and breathe the mountain 
air; but then he must have some kind friend to take him there. It 
had been said that he had distinguizhed himself by obtaining a seat in 
the House of Commons. The credit—if credit there was—was not due 
to him, but to the generosity of the constituency who had accepted 
him. (Applause.) They might reform the House of Commons and 
reorganise it, but his short experience convinced him of the fact that 
he would defy their reformed Parliament to be more generous or kind- 
hearted than the present one. What the blind required was assistance 
from others, and he confidently appealed to them to give that aid. 


JURIDICAL Sociery. 


At the anniversary meeting on Wednesday, the 9th ult., W. M. 
Best, Esq., in the chair, Lord Westbury was re-elected as president 
of the society; Messrs. Worsley, W. Major Cooke, W. W. Kerr, 
Howard Elphinstone, and C. C. Massey, were added to the council ; 
Messrs. George Sweet and F. Lawrence were appointed auditors ; 
Messrs. C. H. Hopwood and W. Stebbing were elected honorary 
secretaries. A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of this Association was held in the Vestry Hall, Back- 
road, Cannon-street-road, St. George’s-in-the-East, on Tuesday, the 
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15th of May, to consider the subject of the “ dwellings of the working 
classes,” the Rev. the Rector in the chair. The expectation that 
cholera will visit London has led the Society to invite the various 
Vestries to consider what steps can be taken to give more effect to the 
existing laws. Dr. Lankester gave a sketch of the leading influences 
which conduce to an unhealthy condition of the dwelling-houses of rich 
and poor; and in the course of a capital sanitary lecture described the 
ill effects of overcrowding and want of ventilation, as illustrated by 
the difference of mortality in town and country, and in good and bad 
parts of one and the same town. He spoke especially of the necessity 
for special air supply to crowded rooms, and particularly if gas be used. 
He then proceeded to discuss the question of pure water, referring par- 
ticularly to the disgraceful condition in which the water butts and 
tanks of the houses of the poor are often found. He said that especi- 
ally in cholera time surface pumps, which are apt to be impregnated 
with sewage and other refuse, should be shut up. Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., 
in supplementing Dr. Lankester’s remarks, referred especially to the 
traps of drains; in thirty instances in one row of houses which he had 
examined he found every trap bad. A working man in the body of 
the hall discussed at some length the unsuitableness of the present 
style of dwelling for the poor, especially the huge block and high story 
“model” tenements, declaring the cottage system to be the best, being 
the more conducive to the independent feelings of an Englishman, and 
preferable in an esthetic sense. The Rev. Mr. MeGill, Mr. Hodson 
Pratt, and others joined in the discussion. 

The Society does wisely in thus invading the East of London, which 
may well be called the head-quarters of the enemy. 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this Association was held on Monday, April 
2nd. The Bishop of Manchester, as chairman, opened the proceed- 
ings, and called attention to that part of the report relative to fever, 
overcrowding of dwellings, and other matters deserving the attention 
of the community. Thanks were rendered to the corporation of the 
city for the noble efforts they have made in many respects towards im- 
proving the sanitary condition of Manchester, and the attempts to free 
rivers from the filth and impurity that were permitted to pollute them. 
Mr. Fairbairn spoke at length upon the systems that would probably 
have to be adopted for the utilisation of town sewage as manure, be- 
lieving that either some mode of purifying sewage before it enters into 
the rivers must be used, or the great mischief of mixing sewage with 
immense quantities of water must be avoided, before farmers could 
find it profitable, or believe it could be applied practically to vege- 
tation. 

The Rey. Canon Richson said that the Midland Railway Company, 
in passing through the parish of St. Andrew’s, would displace the 
habitations of 3000 persons, and that the effect of it would be most 
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calamitous, if no provision were made for these persons, who would be 
compelled to resort to the other inadequate and already evercrowded 
parts of the city. 

Drs. Leonard and Johnson, Messrs. Greaves, Teale, Smith, Bout- 
flower, and Webster, were, as medical officers of health, thanked for their 
valuable services ; and to the reports of Mr. E. Meacham and the late 
Dr. Booth (who died from typhus in the discharge of his duties) the 
committee desired to speak in the highest praise. 


HarveElIan Society or Lonpoyn. 


On Thursday, the 17th of May, a discussion was opened on the subject 
of Infanticide by the Secretary, Mr. Curgenven, in which several 
members took part, when it was decided that a committee be formed 
to draw up a report on the subject, with the object of suggesting the 
best means of checking the crime, and of reporting on the causes of death 
in young children, the best means of preventing excessive infant 
mortality, and to suggest some plan for the care and rearing of ille- 
gitimate children, other than the present workhouse system. The 
committee consists of the following members: Dr. Tyler Smith (the 
president of the Society), Mr. J. Brendon Curgenven, and Dr. Drys- 
dale (Hon. Sees.), Dr. Hardwike, Deputy Coroner, Mr. Ernest Hart, 
Dr. Sanderson, Medical officer of Health for Paddington, Mr. Benson 
Baker, and Mr. Sedgwick, with whom Dr. Lankester, Coroner for 
Central Middlesex, and Dr. W. Farr, will be associated. 

GoverNMENT Insurances AND ANNUITIES. 
* The system of granting (through the medium of the post offices) Go- 
vernment policies of life insurance for not more than 100/., and Govern- 
ment life annuities not exceeding 50/. a year, appears likely to be very 
successful. It came into operation at a small number of post offices on 
the 16th of April, 1865, has since been generally extended throughout 
England, and is about to be applied also in Scotland and Ireland. In 
England in the first twelvemonth 809 proposals have been accepted for 
the insurance of lives to the extent in all of 60,874/., the annual pre- 
miums payable amounting to 1924/., exclusive of 18 cases in which the 
premiums were received in a single payment. 501 of the insurers de- 
cided to pay their premiums annually, very few half-yearly, 81 quarterly, 
181 monthly, 3 fortnightly. No death occurred in the first year. 61 
proposals were declined. In the other branches of business 150 im- 
mediate life annuities were granted in the first year, the annual sums 
granted amounting to 3430/. (averaging nearly 23/. each), and the pur- 
chase money being 39,774/. 80 deferred annuities were also granted, 
the annual sums to be paid to the parties amounting to 1600/.; most 
of these annuities were purchased by payments which are to be annual. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GAS EXPLOSIONS. 
To the Editor of the Soctay. Science JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Every now and then we hear of some dreadful calamity of the kind, but it is 
to be feared that the warning is too often lost; for the precise cause of the accident is 
seldom clearly made out, and therefore the particular danger to be avoided is never 
precisely known. The devastation and confusion attending such a fearful scene gene- 
rally preclude the possibility of tracing it to its origin. The following, however, is an 
exceptional instance. 

Two or three years ago a dwelling-house near Hyde Park, London, was burnt down, 
and several of the inmates fell a sacrifice to the flames; the casualty caused great 
consternation in the neighbourhood, and it ought to have carried a lesson wherever 
the news reached. In the course of the investigation which took place it was ascer- 
tained that the cause of the fire was this: a gas burner had been left only partially 
turned off, and the gas escaping, had communicated with the lighted embers which 
remained in the kitchen grate, after the family had retired to rest; thus valuable 
lives and property were sacrificed through a careless act on the part of the persen who 
had charge of the gas. 

The introduction of this means of lighting our premises is assuredly a great boon, 
and it may be employed with perfect safety under certain conditions ; but consider- 
ing the carelessness that is too common concerning this dangerous agent—the absence 
of any feeling of responsibility on the part of those who undertake the charge of it— 
the wonder is that accidents by explosion do not oftener occur. 

My present object is to offer a few practical suggestions, in order to assist heads of 
families in the matter. In every house in which gas is used, very strict orders should 
be given respecting the lighting and turning off; in so important a matter nothing 
should be left to chance, for the risks are numerous, as I intead to show. 

In the first place, the care of the gas should devolve upon one person in the establish- 
ment, that is to say, it should always be lighted, always be put out by one indi- 
vidual; in the absence of the responsible person, another should be deputed to take 
the duty for the time; but irregularity and uncertainty should not be permitted, 
especially as to “ turning off” the gas. If sometimes done by one person, sometimes 
by another, without arrangement or understanding between them, the time will come 
sooner or later when the duty will be left undone altogether, and a fearful accident 
would be imminent. 

In large establishments in which there are two or three distinct departments, the 
lighting and turning off may devolve upon one person in each division, but the meter 
should be always in the charg ze of one, generally the head man-servant. In some 
houses the gas is left burning during the night, but such a plan is conducive neither 
to health nor safety. 

It ie an excellent arrangement, when a burner can be so placed as to be easily ac- 
cessible to a member of the family, who would undertake to see, by means of it, that 
the gas is always turned off on the main; such a burner could be conveniently placed 
in a dressing-room or bedroom landing. The plan is to turn the jet fully on, and let 
the gas burn out, and then turn the tap off; by this means there is security that no 
gas remains in the pipes, and the inmates are safe from an insidious escape or an ex- 
plosion of the deadly element. 

Servants should be taught to be careful both in lighting and putting out the gas. 
It sometimes goes out soon after being lighted, when there is air in the pipe; and it 
requires patience in order to see that it is properly lighted and the burner regulated 
to give the desired amount of light. And here it may be as well to mention a 
common practice amongst servants of turning gas on too strong; it is very un- 
healthy, besides being wasteful of the gas itself. They are very apt to burn an ex- 
cessive quantity in their own apartments, even when the gas is kept moderate in view 
of the family. 
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Then the same care is required in turning off as in lighting; if done in a hurry it 
is apt to be only half turned off, and nothing is more dangerous than for gas to be put 
out without being securely turned off; for this reason it is well to avoid placing burners 
in the way of a door or window, from which a draught of air may blow out the gas 
when lighted, and it is necessary to watch the gas when any burners are so sitwated. 
Most burners are furnished with a peg or catch to mark the distance for turning off, 
but this peg is sometimes deficient, and especial care is then necessary, for in turning 
off the gas it may be turned on again by going too far after putting it out. 

These directions seem very simple, indeed they are so simple that they are often 
unheeded; and many narrow escapes occur—sometimes serious results happen— 
through the neglect of such precautions as those which I have suggested, insigni- 
ficant certainly in themselves, but important enough to be insisted upon when we see 
that the preservation of life and property depend daily upon the observance of fore- 
sight in these trifling matters. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
PRECAUTION. 

P.S. In case of an escape from leakage in a pipe, or from an unclosed burner, the 
gas should be immediately turned off at the meter; also doors and windows should be 
set open to hasten the exit of the noxious vapour. A most dangerous practice which 
ignorant, thoughtless persons are prone to, is to apply a light to ascertain where the 
escape comes from. 


REMOVAL OF DEAD BODIES. 
To the Editor of the Soctau Screwos JouRNAL, 


Sim,—I enclose an extract from a weekly paper, and should be glad to know if a 
coroner has the power of preventing the removal of a body after he has called an in- 
quest, and if so, whether Mr. W. Payne has proceeded in any way against the parties 
who seem to have set his authority at defiance. 

I am, &e., A County Coroner. 


“ On Wednesday afternoon, an inquest, which had been fixed to take place at Guy’s 
hospital, was prevented under the following circumstances :—The inquiry was to have 
been held on the body of Mrs. Frances Warren, aged sixty-four, who died at the 
above hospital on Sunday, from the rupture of a blood-vessel in her right leg. The 
coroner, Mr. W. Payne, attended precisely at the appointed hour. The jury, sixteen 
in number, were equally punctual; but on Mr. Condell, the coroner's officer, being 
called upon to open the court, he stated, much to the surprise of all in court, that the 
body had been removed to where the deceased had resided, viz., No. 8, Marlborough- 
street, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, being out of the district for the Southwark 
coroner. The latter accordingly inquired of various parties connected with the hos- 
pital as to why the body had been delivered after his order to hold an inquest ; from 
which it appeared that the deceased when brought to the hospital was nearly ex- 
hausted, and died shortly after her admission from loss of blood, and it was stated 
that this having arisen from the effects of ulcers, &c., consequently Dr. Steele, the 
steward of the hospital, thought an inquest unnecessary, and Campfield, the bath- 
keeper, was ordered to deliver up the body when applied for. The coroner observed 
that in the absence of the body there could be no inquiry by him, especially as it was 
out of his jurisdiction; he could, therefore, only express his regret that the gentlemen 
of the jury had been so unnecessarily called together.” 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


[The prediction of Dr. Farr with regard to cattle-plague has been all but literally 
fulfilled. So remarkable an exemplification of a natural law could hardly be ex- 
pected to pass by without question, and, accordingly, we republish a letter on the 
subject. | 

To the Editor of the Mevicau Times and GAzeTTe. 

Srrm,—Dr. Farr’s position (as I understand it) is this:—He writes “ That Rinder- 
pest will subside spontaneously as an epidemic. The holocausts about to be offered up 
will, we may hope, not retard this consummation.”—(Daily News, February 16 ult.) 
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As an illustration of his theory of this epidemic rise and fall of the cattle plague, he 
quotes only one single instance—the cattle plague in Rome as described by Lancisi. 
“ The cattle plague in Rome, he says, lasted less time than our calculation gives.” 
It lasted, in fact, about nine months. 

Now, I cannot accept this instance as an example of the epidemic rise-and-fall cha- 
racter of Rinderpest. I have carefully perused Lancisi, and I find, as Dr. Farr admits, 
that the strictest rules as regards isolation, stoppage of movement of cattle, of rastics, 
and of dogs, &c., burying of the dead bodies, disinfecting stables, &c.—in other words, 
prevention of contagion—were rigidly laid down and practised in the Roman States, 
the penalty of death being attached to the disobedience of many of the orders pre- 


~ sribed. I find in the carrying out of these orders a sufficient explanation of the arrest 


of the disease in nine months. 

Dr. Farr shoyld have explained (to show the consistency of his theory) how it hap- 
pened that the cattle plague ravaged other parts of Italy for many years—in fact, 
from 1711 to 1715. He does not explain why the supposed epidemic wave did not 
rise and fall in other parts of Italy. The artificial division of the States of Italy 
could have been no barrier to. the epidemic progress of the disease. Will Dr. Farr 
explain on his theory why, in the Roman States alone, the disease died out in nine 
months, and why it ravaged the rest of Italy for four or five years? 

Neither Lancisi nor Rammazini had the smallest doubt as to the disease being 
of a purely contagious character. Both trace its origin to that Hungarian ox, “ ile 
fatalis bos,” imported into Count Borromeo’s estate, ‘quo momento non antea; hoc 
ipso loco, non alibi, incendium exarsit.” Moreover, Lancisi ascribes its stamping out 
in the Roman States to the careful measures there carried out. He says in his pret 
face, ‘‘ That same plague which infested other Italian States for vears . . . . thankd 
to God and the vigilance of our Prince, was here completely extinguished in nine 
months.” Again, elsewhere he tells us, ‘“‘ By the month of May not a trace remained 
of the pestilence which had so long and cruelly punished other countries, and still 
existed on the other side of the Po. For this we thank the piety of the Holy Father, 
and his providential care.” 

Lancisi also gives instances where the disease had been excluded from their estates 
by those “ qui seduli contagionis rimas omnes obstruxere.” The cattle on two estates 
—the estates of Prince Borghese and of Prince Pamphilo—situated in the midst of 
the raging pestilence, were entirely preserved from the disease. ‘‘ Non alia plane de 
causa, quam quod intentissima vigilantia prohibitus fuerit externorum corporum, in 
qu cadere suspicio poterat.” ‘In the same way have been hitherto protected the 
provinces of the Patrimony, Umbria, Picenum, and Flaminia. Similarly, in the 
Duchies of Etruria and Martina, the cattle have been preserved solely by severe laws 
and careful watching.” So wrote Lancisi. 

Will Dr. Farr tell us how severe laws and careful watching can arrest the unseen 
footsteps of an epidemic, and prevent it leaping the artificial barriers of a dowane ? 
My friend Dr. Farr must excuse me for repeating that this only one example which 
he adduces as proof of the epidemic character of cattle plague, seems to me to tell-a 
tale strongly illustrative of the very reverse. I cannot think any one can impartially 
read Lancisi’s wonderful pages without arising from them with the conviction 
that the cattle plague of his day, at all events, was spread through Italy golely by 
contagion ; and that it was extinguished in the Roman States in nine months solely 
by the extraordinary measures there adopted to prevent its spread. It is trie, as 
Dr. Farr says, that the Sacred College would not allow Lancisi to have his way with 
the poleaxe ; but I will venture to say that the measures actually adopted by the 
Sacred College—of isolation, &c.,—were infinitely more stringent and more stringently 
carried out than any which have been yet adopted in this country. 

I am, &c., 

London, May 14, W. O. Markuam. 

[Dr. Farr may truly say of this epistle, “ let them laugh that lose, they will laugh 
that win.” We shall not attempt to answer Dr. Markham, as Dr. Farr is so well able 
to answer for himself. ] 








